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Biggest Ever 


— Technical Section of this issue of the Reports runs 
to 283 pages, which makes it the biggest Technical 
Section we've ever published. To get everything in, we 
had to add eight pages to the magazine and even then we 
had to strip the rest of the issue bare. 

That’s why there’s no Medical Section this month and 
no News and Information Section, and why we had to 
drop a couple of regular departments, trim down the 
editorials and generally hold ourselves in. 

The worst of it is that, after doing all this reducing. 
we still couldn’t make room for all the technical reports 
we had ready. Besides the 13 you'll find here. we had a 
big one on record changers, an even bigger one on sew- 
ing machines, a third on mechanical pencils, and a fourth 
on Winter motor oils. 

They're all in type resting on the editorial desk right 
now and getting ready to make their appearance in Jan- 
uary. 

For type is made of metal, not rubber; and we can’t 
afford to add more than a certain number of pages, not 
with paper prices what they are. That’s why this Special 
think is good, 
could be better. Now if each of you will go out and 


Christmas Buying Number, which we 


sign up one more CU member. 


Larceny Against the Poor 


pony and unobtrusively, legalization of skim milk 
came to the New York City market this month. Which 
may be all to the good. 
Skim milk (fresh milk with the butterfat removed) is a 
good food: it contains all the valuable nutritional ingre- 


dients of milk except fat and vitamin A which can be ol 


tained much more cheaply from other sources. With whole 
milk prices soaring to new heights, skim milk can provide 
a useful food for the low-income families who have had to 
cut their milk allowances drastically. It has worked that way 
in dozens of cities; in Rochester, N. Y.. for example, skim 
milk sells for 12¢ a gallon. That’s what could happen in 
New York City. 

But it’s not destined to. unless consumers stage an effec- 
tive protest. For milk company officials are predicting that 
skim milk will sell for only 2¢ or 3¢ a quart less than whole 
milk (now 14¢ at the stores). And that is a prediction of 
larceny against the poor people of New York City, so far 
as we can see. Leaving out all other factors, milk companies 
pay 5{¢ a quart less to farmers for skim milk than they do 


for whole milk. 


New York consumers must act now—by way of strong 


protest to the Mayor and the Health Department. 
So far. its a local situation. But New York’s milk 
And high 


skim milk prices in New York may well mean similar 


practices are often followed in other cities. 


action in other places where the milk trust rules. It is 
only through some concerted action that the interests of 
the City’s poor—who desperately need to have a cheap milk 
product—can be protected against the greed of the milk 


trust. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


OF CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, 
governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- 
sons, or on a combination of these factors. Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as 
scientific data. For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on 
which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


@ "Best Buys should give greater return per dollar although some products rated “Also 
Acceptable” may be of higher quality. Except where otherwise noted, a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered to be potentially harmful. 
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The 1942 Autos 


Prices have risen, new materials have been substituted and styles 


changed. But 1942 autos are still oversize, overweight, overdeco- 


rated. A preview of the new models with some tentative ratings 


| ESPITE the need for conserving 
productive effort for defense. and 


despite soaring living Sts. the 1942 
automobiles now reaching the public 
do not break with the past. There 


Is a little more talk I 


economy. but the new models once more 


operating 


are overgrown, overweight jumbos 
Some look like chrome-plated bull- 
dozers from the front. and many of 
them have huge fenders overlapping the 
doors. for which new $100,000 dies had 
to be created in a year of material and 
skilled labor 


strips and plastics have been applied 


shortages. Ornamental 
more aimlessly than ever. though it has 
now been made plain in government 
circles that gewgaws will have to be 
dropped by December 15. There are few 
outstanding mechanical changes rhe 
minimum price increase. including the 
October Ist double-rate excise tax. is 
close to $100. with most cars up from 
15% to 25%. 

CU is not going to be able to cover. 
even in the full report with ratings to 
be published later, the exact com po- 
sition and fitness of such minor or non 
essential parts as doorhandles, radiator 
ornaments, grillwork and mouldings. 
As company stock piles are exhausted. 
much of the bright work, as well as 
aluminum and zine castings and other 
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materials. will have to be replaced 
by something else. CU will cover, how- 
ever, and as accurately as possible. the 
changes in materials that are essential 
to long life and proper operation of 


the cars. 


SUBSTITUTIONS 
Highlighted at present is the adoption 
on many lines (see list below) of iron 
pistons in place of aluminum. Some 


engines with aluminum pistons now will 
be changed over to iron later. Ordi- 
narily. aluminum is a more efficient but 
slightly less reliable piston material. 
More important is the fact that any new 
piston design is less reliable than one 
that has been used for years. despite 
all the testing the manufacturer has 
time to do on the new piston. For him 
it may have run 100 hours at 4000 
revolutions per minute and no trouble; 
for owners it has to run 8 or 9 years. 
And the driver's hell is paved with the 
manufacturer's good intentions. 

Though the switch to iron pistons 
s potentially the most trouble causing 


change. the same gap between manu- 
facturers’ tests and behavior exists for 
numerous other substitutions that have 
been made. In normal years. many 
mistakes are found and corrected in 
the first weeks of production; this year, 






well-meant but less than 100% success- 


ful changes must continue to be made. 


and “bugs” will continue to occur. 


Sut the new cars are not. however, 


“ersatz” cars. Any substitute materials 
used so far may cause difficulties, but 
they are not necessarily inferior. In 


fact, the only disadvantage of many of 
them is that they cost the manufacturer 
more than he previously paid to achieve 
his result. 

Here is a brief list of “must have” 
materials, without which the cars will 
be inferior. 

Brass or copper must be used for 
radiators. Steel, no matter how treated. 
won't do. 

Nickel or chromium steels must be 
used for exhaust valves, or they won’t 
last: the same is true for ball and 
roller bearings. 

Small amounts of nickel are indis- 
pensable in ignition wiring, shunts, bi- 
metal springs and other minor parts. 

To make some of the needlessly deep 
1942 fenders, 5 or 6 pounds of aluminum 
must be added to each ton of steel 
to make it workable. 

In addition, each manufacturer usually 
has some critical-material part that is 
vital to his particular design. 

\dvertising claims for greater economy 
in the new cars (and often, at the same 
time, for greater power) should be taken 
with a grain of salt. For instance. a 
‘ar to which weight has been added 
may show improved economy at constant 
speeds on level roads due to carburetor 
refinements, yet use more gas than its 
predecessor in hilly country or when 
frequent acceleration is necessary. And 
when a manufacturer says “more power 
for 1942” he usually means more engine 
horsepower; whether the car will per- 
form more brilliantly or not depends on 
whether gear ratio and weight remain 
the same. 

\ detailed analysis of claims to 
economy and added power will be made 
in the full report to come. From. the 
information so far at hand CU’s con- 
sultants predict that in day-to-day driv- 
ing most 1942 models will have hard 
work even to equal the gas mileage of 
their predecessors. Studebaker models. 
with drastically reduced axle ratios and 
with engines and weights little changed, 
are among the very few notable excep- 
tions. 


PRICES 


Leaving aside the excise tax boost 
from 344% to 7%, resulting in a price 
tag rise of at least $20, prices have 
advanced for other reasons. The cost 
of building the cars has increased, due 
largely to use of substitute materials 


and to the smaller number of cars that 
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Wondering about the 1942 cars ? 


Here is Buick s superb solution to 
the problems posed by moking our 
notional defense. as it should be, 
industriel Americo s No ! job 








BLITER BOY BUICK 
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GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


QUESTION & ANSWER 


The answer to Buick’s question is that plenty of people are wondering; 


for ¢ rample, 


why the aimless use of metals and skilled labor 


wondering, 


reflected in the fantastic 


Buick fenders is anything to boast about in a time of shortages 


produced. Present prices cer- 


tainly seem high enough, however, to 
bring the manufacturers good profits on 
the car-making end of their business, 
with defense-order profits going into a 
separate safe. No further increases ap- 
pear justified unless volume is reduced to 
a trickle 


The Chrvsler has abandoned 


delivered-at-factory 


Corp. 


prices, simply whole- 


saling the cars to distributors and letting 


} 


the distributor and his dealers fix their 


own price tags for their sales area. 


Actually, some of the more powerful dis- 
makes of cars have 


tributors for various 


done this right along, while the factories 
kept their heads in the sand. The 
dealers have generally included extra 


equipment (on which their rate of profit 


is high) and other items of price pad- 
ding 
That the 


tive interest of 


Chrysler move is hardly in 


consumers goes without 
a time when shortages make 
the 


brake on 


saving. at 


auto business mean- 
ingless as a But it 


highlights the fact that every purchaser 


competition in 
prices. 


ot i 


‘ar is engaging in an old-fashioned 
horse trade. This year, more than ever, 
let the buyer beware. 

the plan 


find that the maximum credit which can 


Buyers on installment will 


be extended has been reduced by 
Federal Reserve Board action to two- 
thirds the value of the car, with no 


The FRB 


ruling does not lessen the buyer’s need 


longer than 18 months to pay. 


to scrutinize with extreme care any con- 


litional sales contract before signing it, 
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with particular attention to the total 
finance charge and to clauses stating 
the conditions under which the vehicle 


may be repossessed. 
sales and advertising de- 
idiom. Any 


change in specifications is known as an 


Automobile 
partments have a special 
“new feature.” 
Actually, new features—like the Hudson 
Drive-Master, for example 
Many 
corrections of previous mistakes, like the 
relocation of the Ford fan. Many legiti- 


design 


“improvement” or a 
are rela- 


tively few. “improvements” are 


mate refinements of are too 
technical to be stressed in manufacturers’ 
advertising. 
CU seldom 
criticize changes in 
that 


subtracted 


attempts to evaluate or 


“styling” except to 
the cost of style changes 
from the 
transportation and that 

boat look antiquated 
if the designers can manage it. In 
dition to the fantastic fenders adopted 
by GM lines, the chief 1942 body change 
is the Chrysler, Hudson, 
Ford, &c. of running boards or steps con 


point out 
is largely cars’ 
value, today’s 


dream will soon 


ad. 


adoption on 


cealed by the doors when closed, plus 
use of the wide, low Clipper body on all 
Packard lines. 


Buick: The 


very minor, following the 1941 campaign 


mechanical changes are 


to eliminate piston ring. carburetor and 


sparkplug trouble one ot the worst sets 
of “bugs” in Pistons are of iron. 


The 


a fourth foot pedal. Almost alone among 


years. 


parking brake is now applied by 


high-priced cars, Buick offers no relief, 





even at extra cost, for clutch-pumping 
in traffic. 
Buicks 


High-powered because heavy, 


are not a good choice in a year 
ruled by the need for economy. 
Cadillac: Changes are minor rhe 
hydramatic transmission is now $135 


extra. 


Chevrolet: 
ally. 


Almost unchanged mechanic 
About 35 pounds heavier. A new 
flat back coupe body has been added to 


Chevrolet 


the and other lines using 
Chevrolet body shells. Uses the same 
iron piston as in previous production 


The fender draped across the front door 


conceals a foot scraper made necessary 


by the enclosed running boards! 


Chrysler: 


Redesigned intake manifold and 


Increased engine size and 
power. 
including 
the 


tour 


other mechanical refinements. 
efforts to the 


fluid flywheel at low speeds. 


efhciency of 
The 


transmission 1s 


improve 


speed two-range con 


tinued at extra cost and with changed 


controls. Aluminum pistons, 


333 cars, 


produced 


Has a Fall quota of 
than 


Crosley: 
which is 
Fall. 


are lacking. 


more 
For 
Despite its obvious operat 
“Not Acceptable” except 
for very special transportation problems 


were 


last these, service facilities 


ing economy, 


and 
Chry 


trans 


Increased 
Other 
including the 
fluid clutch. 
concealing headlights when 


DeSoto: 


power. 


engine size 
changes similar to 
sler’s. four speed 


mission with Control for 


not in use 


is rugged but not rattleproof. Iron pis 


tons are used for the first time. 

Dodge: Power increased by lengthening 
the piston stroke (the poorest method) 
Better economy with fluid drive (also 
“improved”) this year. The standard 
model will be more economical if ordered 
with the 3.9 to 1 axle ratio used with 


the fluid drive. Dodge is using aluminum 


pistons at present. Plymouth is a better 


buy. 

Ford: Besides costing less than the 
V-8, the Ford 6 introduced last year 
is a better buy for operating economy, 


lower maintenance, and better power at 
moderate Power of the 
V-8 is up slightly due to refinements in 
belt driven on 
distributor (im- 


car speeds. 
again 
the 


inact essible. 


design. Fan is 
the V-8, making 


proved for 1942) Longer 


springs, wider tread, a “track bar” 
stabilizer to alleviate wandering, are 
other changes. Same semi-steel pistons 


The Ford 6 


used by Ford in the past. 
is close to a “Best Buy.” 


Few Iron 
The “Drive-Master” operates clutch and 


Hudson: changes. pistons. 


shifts gears between second and high by 


means of two vacuum cylinders, Rela- 
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tively simple feature, but overpriced; 


overdrive is preferable as an investment. 
and 
fluid 


improve 


Lincoln Zephyr: Increased 
weight. Offers 
clutch to 


performance, Still has excellent seating 


power! 
overdrive with a 
lessen shifting and 
and vision, 


Mercury: Same changes here as on the 


Ford. Heavier Refined engine now 
rated at 100 HP. Fluid clutch to lessen 
gearshifting is an extra. 

Nash: Changes in the Vash 600 are 


minor: this model is a good buy for 


economy driving The valve-in-head 6 
and 8 cylinder engines now have only 
one spark plug per cylinder. with no 


change in 


Oldsmobile: 


higher 


power 


Has 


( ompression 


output. 


pistons and a 
The hydra- 
($100 ex- 
tra) will be used in a major part of pro- 
Pending full 


parable Pontiac 


iron 

ratio, 
matic four-speed transmission 
duction. information. com- 


models are better buys. 


Packard: Body is very roomy with large 


glass area. low seats and poor vision 


downward. Six and eight cylinder 


engines are interchangeable in a chassis 
$55 additional 


Objectionable 


shorter than last year’s. 
for the 


length of the original Clipper has been 


eight overall 


Production with iron pistons 
Probably a “Best Buy” in its 
price class. 


reduced. 
expected, 


Plymouth: Has same size engine as last 


years Dodge, with iron pistons and 3.9 
axle ratio, instead of 4.1 and 4.3 in 
1941 models. New frame. 1 in. lower. 
same body dimensions with concealed 


running boards. Styling includes an air 


scoop taking in air where it is dirtiest. 


A better car than last vear. 


Pontiac: Very minor changes. Same 
pistons as in previous models. “Im. 
proved” built-in oil filter. The “$25 


more for an 8” policy is continued. but 
the most expensive of last year’s models 
has been dropped. Low-priced models 


under-tired; otherwise good buys. 


Studebaker: Chief mechanical change is 


the use of light iron pistons. Riding 
qualities have been improved.  Stand- 
ard axle ratios have been reduced on 


all models, upping economy and serv- 
ice life. offered on all 
models; on President 
automatically, 
fluid flywheel. and no clutch 
pedal in the car. The Champion will 
probably be an outstanding “Best Buy.” 
Willys 


the aluminum 


Overdrive is 
Commander and 
the clutch is 
there 


operated 
is a 


Americar: Iron pistons replace 


used for the past few 
Few other mechanical changes. 
Body front end is very heavily insulated 
against engine noise. Overdrive avail- 
able. Will probably be a “Best Buy.” 
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years. 


Electric Shavers 


First rule: whatever brand you choose, be sure to buy it on trial 


with a return privilege. Here are CU's ratings of 17 models 


F YOU want to give an electric shaver 
as a gift. either to someone else or to 


yourself, be sure to buy it on trial with a 


return privilege. In the numerous tests 
that CU has made on electric shavers, 
one fact stands out clearly: one man’s 
meat is another one’s poison. You may 


brand at all 
And the only 
situation, if 


able to stand one 
and yet delight in another. 
that 


want on 


not be 


you don’t 
the first try. 


way to meet 
get what you is to 
try again. 
Since last year. there has been only 
the Reming- 


Rand 


one innovation in shavers 
When 


last year put two 


ton Foursome. Remington 


shaving heads in 
parallel. and issued the Dual and the 
Triple Header (the latter had an extra 
trimming head), 


thing new and good. The two heads made 


they really had some- 
shaving quicker and somewhat more con- 
venient. 

third 
which, Cl 


tests indicate, does not produce an ap- 


But now they have added a 


identical head in parallel 


preciable improvement in the over-all 
performance of the shaver. 


The listed 


exception of the Remington 


(with the 
Foursome ) 


shavers below 


were reported on fully in the December 
1939 and November 1940 Reports. The 


THE HEADS INCREASE 


e+ « but performance tapers off 





based on shaving ability, as 
controlled 
shock 


only are so 


ratings are 
use tests, and 
hazard, &c. 
marked; 


determined by 
on construction, 
Shavers for a-c 
used on d-e only through 
costing about $4 


All models rated 


these can be 
an electricity inverte! 
at radio supply houses. 
available at the 


are currently prices 


given. See footnote references at end of 
ratings (page 286) for indication of the 


time at which each shaver listed was 


tested, 


Best Buys 


Rand Close Shaver Model C, No. 40' (Gen 
eral Shaver Div., Remington Rand, Bridge 


port, Conn.). $7.50. list A-c only. Fast 
and close shave. 
Sunbeam Shavemaster Mode| M 60° (Chi 


cago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago). $7.50, 


list A-c only. One of the fastest and 
closest shavers tested. No learning period 
required except to remove long hairs of 


Caused pin-prick sensation to 
lip. Also 
Model M 50 for 50-cyele a-c 


the beard. 
some users, especially on upper 
available as 
current. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of shaving ability) 


Williams Roto-Shaver Model A’*® (J. B. 
Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). $13.75, 
list. One of the fastest and closest shavers 
tested but caused strong pin-prick sensa- 

Extra 

moving long hairs under neck. 


tion to some users. head for re 


Remington Triple-Header Mode) No. 77 
$17.50, list. 
identical shaving heads next to each othe: 


(Remington Rand). Two 
an extra hair-trimming head excellent for 
its purpose. Judged by all users to be the 
best all-round shaver or near-best but not 
quite so close as Sunbeam or Roto-Shaver 
trimming 


Little or no after-burn. The 


head should receive two drops of oil 


every week. 


Remington Foursome Model 78° (Rem 
ington Rand). $19.95, list Had one 
more shaving head than the Remington 
Triple-Header, but did not 

faster, 

ceptionally large shaving surface made it 
dificult for some 


shave con 


sistently mostly because the ev 


persons to use 


Remington Dual Shaver‘ (Remington 
Rand). $15.75, list. Rem 
ington Triple-Header, except that it didn’t 
have the extra trimming head. A similar 
model, the Remington Double-Header, 
which CU did not test, is 
a-c only, at $12.75, list. 
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Same as the 


available for 





Remington Speedak Model A, No. 80° 
(Remington Rand). $12.50, list. A-c 
only. Gave same shave as Rand Model C, 


No. 40 above. 


Model E, No. 
$14.75, list. Dis 
may be available in stores. 


Remington Close-Shaver 

27* (Remington Rand). 
continued, but 
shave as the Remington and 


Rand single-headers. Not worth the price 
£ if 


(Lave same 


unless shaver must be used on d-c. 


Knapp “Natural Angle” Model No. 10-8' 
(Knapp-Monarch Ge Be $10, 
list. Fast, close shave, about equivalent to 


Louis). 


Rand Close-Shaver or Remington single 
head models. Because of special bent 


shape, easy to handle on cheeks but 


some 


users found it very awkward under the 


chin. Good for hair trimming. 


Schick Flyer Cat. No. 160° 
Shaver, Inc., Stamford, 
list. Excellent for 
shaving individual long hairs of the beard. 


(Schick Dry 
$12.50, 
hair and 


Conn.}. 
trimming 


No pin-prick sensation or pulling noticed 
by any users but some experienced after 
effect. could be ob 
tained by some individuals but in no case 


burn Clean shave 
so close as with the preceding shavers. 
Schick service stations are prepared to fit 
the new 2M head to their old 
shavers at a charge of $3. 
advisable only if the original head is a 
1938 model or earlier, or if the head of 
the Colonel or of the No. 7 or No. 10 
Captain model has been damaged. 


Schick Colonel Cat. No. 240." $15, list. 
Was not considered worth the additional 
charge over the Flyer. 


model 
( ‘onsidered 


Schick Captain.’ $9.95, list. Discontinued 
Choice of two heads: 


10 for 


by manufacturer. 
No. 7 for ordinary beards, No. 


coarse beards. 


Sunbeam Shavemaster Model R’* (Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Co.). $15, list. Greater 
weight than Model M made it clumsier to 
use. On a-c current was less satisfactory 
than Model M. 


Gem-lectric’ (American Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). $4.95, list. Only fair 
shave, slow, with some irritation. 


Face-lite’ (American Safety 
Razor Corp.). $5.95, list. Same as shaver 
above except that a small electric light 
has been added. Light not worth the dif- 
ference in list price. 


Cem_-lectric 


Knapp “Natural Angle” Model 5-0* 
(Knapp-Monarch Co.). $5, list. A-c only. 
Lightweight. Because of special bent 


shape, easy to handle on cheeks but some 
users found it very awkward under the 


chin. Good for hair trimming. 
Not Acceptable 
Casco “75°"" (Casco Products Corp.). 
$12.50. Ac-de. Fair shave, very slow, no 


Failed in life test in manner 


potentially dangerous to user. 


irritation. 


‘Tested December 1939. * Tested Novem- 
ber 1940. * Tested November 1941. * Tested 
June 1940. * Tested February 1940, 
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Pianos: Grands & Spinets 


Determine the make you choose and the price you pay by the use 
to which the piano will be put. The range is wide, in both quality 


and price. CU's consultants give ratings and some buying advice 





rye purchase of a piano is one thing 
DP that can't be taken lightly. Its rela- 
tively high cost and great durability--a 
good piano should last practically a life- 


time—put it right at the head of the 
class of things to be considered as a 
permanent investment. 

If you don’t care how much you spend, 
choosing a piano is not too difficult. For 
out of the 240 or so makes on the market, 
there are only a few really fine instru- 
ments. If money is limited, the problem 
is more difficult. 

Essentially, what kind of piano you 
buy and how much you spend for it 
should depend on the use to which you're 
going to put it. If it’s to be used for 
serious study, by either an adult or a 
child, or if it will be played 
sionally—by good pianists, by all means 
try to buy one of the fine instruments on 
the market, even if this means waiting 
a reasonable length of time until you 
can afford the higher price. 

If, however, the piano will be used as 
a utility instrument—for banging out 
popular music or for rendering accom- 
paniment to the local barber shop 
quartet—one of the less expensive makes 
will probably be adequate. That cer- 
tainly holds true if you’re buying a piano 
principally for its decorative value and 
intend to use it very little as a musical 
instrument. 

Good pianos cost so much because 
they’re largely handmade, and handmade 
by highly skilled, long-experienced 
craftsmen. The quality of a piano de- 
pends upon the experience, responsi- 
bility and integrity of the manufacturer, 
the ability of his workmen, and the 
quality of the materials that go into the 
instrument. The better these are, the 
better the piano. 

Certain names are 
with “best” 


even occa- 


often associated 
in pianos; sometimes. the 


association is justified. 
The fact that 


uses a particular 


sometimes not. 

musician 
his public 
necessarily 


some famous 
piano for 
performance doesn’t mean 
that the regular production of that piano 
is of top quality. 

\ number of piano companies which 
formerly made some of the finest instru- 
ments have changed hands during the 
last 30 years. And with the shift has 
come a change in policy and a subse- 
quent deterioration in the quality of their 
products. Consequently, it’s not safe to 
go by name entirely. CU’s consultants, 
in making their ratings, took into con- 
sideration only present-day quality and 
recent experience with the quality of the 
various makes. 

Remember that no two pianos, even of 
the same make and size, sound and “feel” 
alike to the performer. If you can, get 
the advice of an experienced pianist be- 
fore making your final selection—espe- 
cially if the instrument is to be used for 
serious playing. 

And if you want a good piano, but 
ean't afford the price of a new model, 
consider buying a used instrument of a 
reliable make. A good used piano is apt 
to be a much better investment than a 
lower quality new instrument. 

The market prices of used pianos of 
the better makes are rather high: a 20- 
year-old Steinway or Mason & Hemlin 
may sell much as 50% of its 
original price, especially if it has been 
reconditioned. You can sometimes pick 
up a used piano at considerable saving 
from an owner who wants to dispose of 
it. But if you do this, make sure that the 
piano is in good condition, that it hasn’t 
been injured by expesure to excessive 
steam, cold or dampness, or by lack of 
care. The action mechanism of a piano 
may deteriorate simply because it hasn’t 
been played often enough. 

A new piano should be tuned about 
once a month for the first year. After this, 
tuning once every three months should 
be sufficient. Remember: to keep a piano 
in good working order, play it frequently. 


for as 


GRAND PIANOS 


Because of its superior tone quality 
and sonority, the grand piano is more 
desirable than the upright. In their rat- 
ings of grand pianos, CU’s consultants 
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divided the makes covered into four 
classes—A, B, C and D—according to 
their quality as musical instruments. 

CU recommends that persons who 
want a piano for serious study or use buy 
a model listed in Class A or, at the least, 
one of the better quality pianos in Class 
B. If you feel you can’t afford the price, 
or if your requirements are less demand- 
ing, choose one of the makes rated lower 
in Class B or high in the other classes. 

The cabinet in which the musical 
mechanism is housed was not taken into 
consideration in rating grand pianos. 
Since most piano cabinets are made by 
skilled cabinet makers, well-built and 
decorative cases in a variety of designs 
can be found in almost all lines. 

4 word of caution: try to avoid grand 
pianos which measure less than five feet, 
five inches from front to back. The 
smaller sizes tend to produce tones of 
“wooden” quality. 


SMALL PIANOS 


The old vertical or “upright” piano is 
now being turned out almost exclusively 
in the “spinet” design. And the change 
has increased its value as a decorative 
piece of furniture, if nothing else; the 
new spinet pianos have cleverly designed, 
compact, console-ty pe cases trom 36 to 
45 inches high. 

Unfortunately, decreasing the size of 
upright pianos has meant decreasing the 
size of the sounding board and shorten 
ing the strings. Result: the tone of spinet 
models tends to be slight and more or 


less “wooden.” Consequently, spinets are 


not recommended for purchase by stu- 
dents or competent pianists. 

Because of the short string length 
above the hammer, the striking action of 
spinet pianos 38 inches and less in height 
must necessarily be indirect. That is, 
when a key is struck, it does not directly 
force the hammer against the string; 
there is a delayed striking action. Since 
this may be objectionable to some players, 
the lower spinets are generally less de- 
sirable than the 39 inch-or-higher models, 
which make use of a direct striking 
action. 

Something of a cross between a spinet 
and a grand piano is the Mathushek 
Spinet Grand, Appearing about ten years 
ago, it started the present craze for the 
spinet-type piano. The Spinet Grand is 
not a vertical piano like the - regular 
spinets, but rather a grand piano made 
like the old-fashioned square piano. Its 
strings are stretched almost horizontally 
to the keyboard; its tone quality and 
sonority are very much like those of a 
small grand. Much deeper (from front 
to back) than the regular spinets, the 
Spinet Grand ranges in price from $845 
to $1,125, depending on the design and 
finish of the case. 





GRAND PIANOS 





There are many makes of grand pianos 
on the market; some of the better quality 
makes are listed below. Other makes, not 
listed, would probably fall into Class C 


or Class D or classes below these. 





MATHUSHEK SPINET GRAND 


It started a craze 
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Class A 


(Order has no significance) 


Steinway Grand Model L (Steinway & 
Sons, NYC). $1,530 and up, depending 
on finish of case. 5 ft. 10 in. This model 
is a “Best Buy” among Class A pianos. 

Steinway Grand Model M. $1,245. 5 ft., 
in. Has less tonal sonority than Steinway 
Grand Model L. 

Steinway Grand Model S. $1,045 to $1,125 
depending on finish of case. 5 ft., 1 in 
Though superior to other makes of the 
same size, this model does not possess the 
tonal beauty characteristic of larger Stein 
ways. Unless size is a consideration, (Cl 
recommends that larger Steinway models 
be given preference. 

Steinway Model A, $1,900, 6 ft., 44 in. and 
Steinway Model B, $2,135, 6 ft., 11 in 
For those whe can afford the price and 
who have the house space, these pianos 


are the best that can be bought. The 


major broadcasting companies (NBC and 
CBS) use the Steinway Model B almost 


exclusively in their New York studios 


The following makes of grand planos 
are listed, within each class, in order of 
quality, Class B should be given pref- 
erence over Class C, and Class C over 
Class D. Prices in all classes range from 
$365 to $3,195 depending on _ size, 


design and finish of case. 


Class B 


Mason & Hamlin { Aeolian-American 
Corp., NYC). $895 to $2,145. 5 ft. to 
6 ft. 11 in. 

Baldwin (The Baldwin Co., Cincinnati). 


$1,115 to $3,195. 5 ft. 2 in. to 9 ft. 
Knabe (Aeolian-American Corp.). $685 to 
$2,905. 4 ft. 10 in. to 9 ft. 


Weber (Aeolian-American Corp.). $595. 
1 ft. 114% in 

Hardman Peck (‘Hardman Peck & Co.. 
NYC). $720 to $2,250. 5 ft. to 8 ft. 11 in. 


Chickering (Aecolian-American Corp). $695 
to $1,100. 5 ft. 1 in. to 5 ft. 9 in. 


Class C 


Kranich & Bach (Kranich & Bach, NYC). 
$815 to $2,300. 4 ft. 6 in. to 9 ft. 

Mathushek (Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co.. 
NYC). $925 to $1,625. 5 ft. 2 in. to 7 ft 

Sohmer (Sohmer & Co., NYC). $815 to 
$2.050. 5 ft. to 8 ft. 4 in. 

Aeolian (The Aeolian Co., NYC). $475 to 
$575. 4 ft. 6 in. 

Krakauer (Krakauer Bros., NYC). $850 
to $950. 5 ft. 3 in. to 5 ft. 10 in. 

Hamilton (The Baldwin Co.). $670 to $830, 
4 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 2 in. 


Class D 


Story & Clark (Story & Clark Piano Co., 
Chicago). 4 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 4 in. 

Harrington (Hardman Peck & Co.). $495 
to $660. 4 ft. 8 in. to 5 ft. 

Wurlitzer (Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Cin 
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cinnati). $365 to $585. 3 ft. 9 in. to 
‘ss a 


Horace Waters (Horace Waters Corp., 
NYC). $475 to $495. 4 ft. 6 in. 

Winter & Company (Winter & Co., Inc., 
NYC). $465 to $545. 4 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 
1 in. 

Kimball (W. W. Kimball Co., Chicago). 
$620 to $2,375, 5 ft. to 8 ft. 9 in, 





SMALL PIANOS 





Acceptable 


In order of quality without regard to price. 
Measurements refer to height of piano) 


Steinway Model P Pianino (Steinway & 
Sons, NYC). $615. 45 in. 

Steinway Model 40. $525 to $725, depend- 
ing on design and finish of case. 40 in. 

Mason & Hamlin Vertical ( Aecolian- 
American Corp., NYC). $675 and up. 
1) in, 

Baldwin Acrosonic (The Baldwin Co., 
Cincinnati). $425 to $615. 35% to 
44\4 in. (11 styles). 

Knabe Mignonette  (Aeolian-American 
Corp.). $450 to $600, depending on de- 
sign and finish of case. 39 in. (10 styles). 

Hardman Peck Vertical (Hardman Peck 
& Co., NYC). $430 to $450. 40 in. 

Chickering ( Aeolian-American Corp.). $475 
and up. 39 in. 

Kranich & Bach Consoles. (Kranich & 
Bach, NYC). $470 to $790. 38 in. to 
13 in 

Mathushek Cabinet Model (Mathushek 
Piano Mfg. Co., NYC). $475 to $595. 
3844 in. 

Weber (Aecolian-American Corp.). About 
$425 and up. 39 in. 

Hardman Consolette (Hardman Peck & 
Co.). $360 to $395. 36% in. to 38% in. 

Hardman Peck Minipiano. $350 to $415. 
36 in. 


Not Acceptable 


Hardman, Peck & Co. and several other 
manufacturers make a number of small 
pianos with incomplete keyboards (less 
than 88 keys or 71/3 octaves). These 
cannot be recommended except for use 
as toys, 





* If you're looking for an un- 
usual, inexpensive Christmas 
present—you can give your 
friends 52 issues of Bread & 
Butter, CU’s exciting news 
weekly, for little more than 
the cost of a good Christmas 
card! See page 299. 
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. .. make appealing gifts for many 8-to-15-year old boys 


—and girls. CU suggests a few points to check when you 


buy; gives ratings of chemistry and microscope sets 


CIENCE sets are educational toys. 
~ However, they are educational toys 
designed for the average child, in a posi- 
tion to get at least some adult advice 
and assistance. A _ child who uses 
science sets should preferably be old 
enough and competent enough to read 
instructions and to follow them without 
confusion. If he is unable to do that, he 
will have to call upon his elders. 

The child must also be old enough 
and alert enough to be safety-conscious, 
because most science sets (except the 
cheaper microscope sets) will present a 
certain amount of hazard. 

The desirable characteristics of a well- 
designed science set are these: safety in 
use, safety in abuse, entertainment value, 
variety of experiments possible, and edu- 
cational value. The latter covers a mul- 
titude of considerations, most of which 
are debatable. It is often forgotten that 
a child should be educated at his own 
particular level rather than for actual 
scientific practice. And some people hold 
that the aim of an educational toy is not 
to educate directly but to stimulate an 
interest in scientific education indirectly. 
From this point of view, the direct edu- 
cational value of a science set may be 
small, but its indirect value may be very 
great. 

Safety depends in the first place on 
the accuracy and sharpness with which 
instructions are given. A set to be safe 
must consist of substances which, if 
mixed together by error, can result in 
very littlke damage. .CU examined each 
set rated below to discover the worst 
possible combination that could be made 
by accident. CU also carefully esti- 
mated the possibility of a serious burn 
or eye injury from the careless use of 
substances which might not be harmful 
to begin with. In short, CU proceeded 
on the premise that safety in abuse is 
as important as safety in use. 

CU is glad to report that none of the 
sets examined presented serious hazards; 
that is, provided none of the sets using 
lamps or candles is placed in the hands 
of a child too young to work safely with 
fire. 

Most sets sell on the basis of enter- 
tainment value. The difficulty with this 
is that the more spectacular the experi- 
ments the briefer is the child’s interest 


in the set. He may demonstrate the 
spectacular features to his friends once 
or twice for the joy of surprising them. 
But after the novelty has worn off he 
won't use the set often. 

On the other hand, tedious experi- 
ments are almost as undesirable as the 
short, flashy ones. Experiments should 
strike a happy medium between expec- 
tation and the emergence of a definite 
result. A mixture which produces re- 
sults after several minutes of standing 
provokes more interest than one which 
gives its result immediately. And an 
experiment which will produce a series 
of results is still more valuable from 
the viewpoint of entertainment and fixa- 
tion of interest. 

In the evolution of science sets, there 
has been a gradual improvement in the 
variety of experiments obtainable from 
a limited amount of material. A _ set 
which contains versatile material is a 
superior set. It even opens up _possi- 
bilities for the owner to design variations 
on the experiments proposed, and the 
life-span of such sets is consequently 
much greater than that of sets containing 
materials which can give only small 
choice of reactions. 


THE CHILD'S INTEREST 


In the matter of educational value, 
certain questions must be left more or 
less to chance. Some children are all 
for physics, some are all for chemistry, 
others are all for mineralogy or what 
not. And you must cater to this arbi- 
trary element, because it is hard to 
educate or entertain unless some interest 
is already present. 

You can be sure of one thing, however: 
when the child has used a microscope 
set for several months, he will ask for a 
chemistry set, and vice versa. So once 
you go in for sets, be prepared to go in 
for sets of sets. It is wise to plan a 
cycle of purchases or, if there are sev- 
eral children in the family, to invest in 
different types of sets for each child. 

Educational value is an_ intangible 
which emerges from the other good 
qualities of the sets. Often it is propor- 
tional to what the child is capable of 
putting into the enterprise. A sophisti- 
cated adult may do a great deal to help 
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child, 


“Coodness graciou Ss. 


the child. but he must not bluff. That 


is, don’t predict the results of an experi- 
ment unless you know them: you will 
teach your child more if you admit 
ignorance than if you demonstrate it to 


him 


The name of a science set doesn’t al 


ways indicate the nature of the set. 


Chemcraft unmistakably points to chem- 


istry but Sciencecraft might turn out to 


be microscopy or physics or almost any- 


thing. It is not advisable to order blind 
because children are very particular as 
to whether their set contains a micro- 
scope, a lamp, specimens, test tubes, 


etc Most 


their money, 


children want a lot for 


but they will sacrifice 
tity if the set 


which they 


quan 
thing 
Microscopes are 


contains some one 
want badly. 


usually much in demand, 
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which accounts 


what have you done?” 


for the 


ing them. 


great popularity of sets contain- 


The higher-priced chemistry sets in- 
cluded St)-¢ alled 


consisting ot an 


glass-blowing 
alk ohol 


blowpipe and a few pieces of 


equipment, 
lamp with a 
glass tub- 
booklet con- 


instructions for 


ing. There was a special 


taining extended glass- 


blowing experiments with each set. Un- 
fortunately, the 


are hardly 


alcohol lamps prov ided 


adequate even for bending 


lass, let alone more difficult manipula- 


tions. If a Bunsen gas burner is available, 


and the child is old enough to use one, 


the instructions furnished will be found 
useful and interesting. 
{ younger child will generally prefer 


a physics set to a chemistry set since the 


former is easier for him to understand 


and use, 


should 
adult 
twelve 


in the 
be modified by the 
Few 


really 


The term “age” ratings 
phrase 


children 


“with 
assistance.” under 


can do a good job in reading 


science set instructions. 

CU tested thirteen science sets, 
for $1 
of the largest companies active in 


field. 


were physics sets with microscopes. In 


selling 
to $10 and manufactured by two 
this 
Seven sets, six 


were chemistry 


rating the sets, the factors discussed 
above were considered: safety, educa- 
tional and entertainment value, variety 


of experiments possible. 


The ratings indicate the type of con- 


tainer used for the different sets, whether 
cardboard. A_ sturdy 
fastened to the 
or placed on a table in an upright 
position, adds greatly to the 
of the set. 


wooden box or 
wooden box which can be 
wall, 


usefulness 





CHEMISTRY SETS 





Best Buys 


Unless some special feature is 


important, 


the following sets of the “Acceptable” st 
are judged to offer the best raile for fhe 
money For details, see listing under “Ac- 


@ FOR AGES 8 
assistance): 


Gilbert No. 1. $1. 
Chemcraft No. 2. $1. 


@ FOR AGES 10 to 15 (with adult 


assistance for the younger children): 
Chemcraft No. 2. $2.50. 


to 11 (with adult 


Acceptable 


In order 


of quality) 


Chemcraft No. 10 (Porter Chemical Co., 
Hagerstown, Md.). $10. For 
15. Included a 


ges If t 


ag to 


balance which was essen- 


tially a toy, and toy glass-blowing equip 
ment, with alcohol lamp. About 50 chem 
icals, 8 test tubes, test tube brush, 2 test 


tube racks, gas generator. Device for 


illustrating molecular structure In 


wooden pox 


Chemcraft No. 5 (Porter Chemical Co.) 
&5. For ages 10 to 15. Included toy glass- 
blowing equipment, with alcohol] lamp. 


About 35 chemicals, 6 test 


tube rack and brush. 


tubes, test 
Device for illustrat- 
ing molecular structure. In wooden box. 
Gilbert No. 6 (A. C. Gilbert Co.. New 
Haven, Conn.). $5. For ages 10 to 15. 
Included toy 
with alcohol lamp. 
test tubes, test 
wooden box. 
Chemcraft No. 2 (Porter Co.). 
$2.50. For ages 10 to 15. Included 16 
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glass blow ing 
About 10) 
tube 


equipment, 
chemicals, 6 
rack and brush. In 


Chemical 








tubes, test tube rack and 


chemicals, 4 test 


brush. Had chemical magic book. In card- 
board box 

Gilbert No. 2 (A. C. Gilbert Co.). $2.50. 
For ages 10 to 15. Included 10 chemicals, 
} test tubes, test tube rack and brush. In 
wooden box. 


Gilbert No. 1 (A. C. Gilbert Co.). $1. For 


iges 8 to 11. Included 10 chemicals, 2 
est tubes, test tube rack. In cardboard 
box 

Chemcraft No. I (Porter Chemical Co.). 
$1. For ages 8 to 11. Included 9 chemi 
i est tubes, test tube rack. In 





MICROSCOPE SETS 





Best Buys 


Unless some special feature is important, 
r gz sets fhe “Ae eptable” list 
1 to offer the est value for the 
ney For details see listing under “Ac- 
é elou 
Gilbert No. 5. $5 
Sciencecraft No, 302. $2.50. 
In order ota lity 
Gilbert No. 10 (A, ¢ Cilbert Co New 
laver ( S10. | ives 10 to 15 
| ¢ ) 0-40 po wr nicros pe 
t ul attach t and illuminator 
’ ica inch ig inflammable 
xv ¢ ind atured aiconol speci- 
ns, i iding insects; 14 slides: hand 
$ test tub In w len DOX 
Sciencecraft No. 305 (Porter Chemical 


Vid.) $5. For ages 10 


Co., Hagerstown 


to 15. Included 150-power microscope and 
illuminator specimens, including in- 
8 slides: red and green filters: 2 
nicals. Ir irdboarda box 

Gilbert No. 5 (A. C. Gilbert Co.). $5 
} iwes 10 to 15. Ir ided 50-90.210 
vet licroscope with polaroid attach 
t and illuminator lO chen ils, 
g inflammable xylene and denatured 
ilco slides; 2 test tubes; 4 speci 
including insects hand lens. In 

i ard DOxX, 
Sciencecraft No. 302 Porter Chemical 
Co $2.50. For ages 8 to 13. Included 
-powel nicroscope and illuminator. 
f des specimens, int luding insects; 
red and green filters. In cardboard box. 
Gilbert No. 2 A. C. Gilbert Co.). $2.50. 
For ages 8 to 13. Included 150-power mi 
ope with polaroid attachment and 
illuminator. 2 slides; 2 specimens. In 

irdboard box. 
Gilbert No. 1 (A. C. Gilbert Co.). $1.25. 


For ages 8 to 11. Included 
scope difficult to 
ns: 2 slides. In 
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150 power 


nicré adjust. 2 speci- 


cardboard box. 





GENUINE WALRUS WALRUS-EMBOSSED SEAL 


Walrus, in original form inches thick, is one of the toughest leathers availabl: 
Top grain splits (left) are expensive. Splits of walrus skins or other leathers (right 
finished to resemble u“ alrus grain, are cheaper 





GENUINE ALLIGATOR ALLIGATOR-EMBOSSED LEATHERETTE 


Much of the “alligator” used is really some other leather or leatherette (right 
embossed to resemble alligator scale s. To tell genuine alligator lift up the scale s 


Embossed alligator has no scales: uw is all one piece 





GENUINE PIN SEAL SEAL-EMBOSSED SHEEPSKIN 
Genuine seal (left) has an even, pebble or “pin” grain, It is usually creased between 


two boards in all directions—to bring out the grain and make surface scars less 


noticeable. Other leathers are embossed to resemble seal grain (right) 





BUFFALO-EMBOSSED COWHIDE 


GENUINE BUFFALO 


Repeated tanning of buffalo skins contracts the fibers, produces strong and long 
wearing leather. Buffalo embossed leathers (right) won't keep their appearance as 
long as will genuine buffalo 
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Leather Goods 


In the face of scores of different skins and finishing processes, 


buying leather goods is no easy job. CU suggests certain indi- 


cations of quality and certain minimum requirements to look for 


1)’ PARTMENT STORES, gift 
thonery stores, 


gage shops all feature one thing or an- 
Book stores sell 


leather book ends, and lamp stores sell 


haberdashers, lug- 


goods. 


other in leather 


leather lamp stands. There are leather 


specialty shops where you can buy any- 
trunk to a key 


thing from a case in 
leather 

Besides the wide choice of articles, you 
have a great array of kinds and finishes 
of leather to choose from. Not only is 
leather made from scores of different 
skins. but these basic skins are further 
varied by finishing processes. Modern 


methods of finishing can now turn a calf- 


skin or cowhide into 


mother 


something its own 


wouldn't recognize. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


In the midst of such confusion, the 
onsumer has no easy task when it comes 
to buying leath goods. And it goes 
without saying that Cl cant begin to 
examine and rate every type of leather 
irticle sold on the market. But there 


ire certain indications quality and 


certain minimum == requirements which 
onsumers should look for when shop- 
ping the leather goods field. This article 
ittempts to point out a few of them 
When vou buy the so-called “fancy” 
leathers—alligator, shark, walrus. & 


which 
sn't. The 


recently 


you may be fooled by 
looks like the real 
Federal Trade 

issued rules and 
keting of leather goods 
some of the guesswork out of 


something 
thing. but 

Lommission has 
regulations for the mar- 


to take 


buving. 


ntended 


The Commission has ruled that leather 
illied 


with the 


used in luggage and industries 


be labeled 


inimal from which it comes. 


name of the 
Thus, leath- 
with grains or designs of 
state the 
And 


leather is 


must 


ers embossed 
name of the 
when the 


other hides must 


original leather. natural 


grain ot some embossed on 
split (under) hides of the same leather, 
the product must carry a label saying 
that split hides have been used. In many 
cases embossed leathers resemble the real 
leather that it’s often difficult 
to tell them apart. 

Undoubtedly some manufacturers will 


attempt to sidestep these rules by label- 


so closely 


ing their luggage and other leather goods 


“genuine leather.” Consumers 
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merely 


shops, sta- 


will be left to guess just what kind and 
grade of The 
only thing to do, when you buy fancy or 
top grain leathers, is to insist on a label 
or written effect that 
the leather actually comes from the ani- 
mal it 


leather they're getting. 


guarantee to the 
from. Otherwise, 
you may pay the high prices that fancy 
and top 


seems to come 
leathers call for, but get 
only an imitation of the real thing. 
Artificial 
widely used, especially in the lower price 
ranges. For this 


a fabric or fibrous backing 


grain 


leather or “leatherette” is 


lacquer or plastic is 
sprayed on 
and then embossed to resemble a leather 
Artificial been im- 
proved to such an extent that it now not 
only looks like leather but. 
cially in the case of plastics, often has 


good wearing qualities. 


grain. leather has 


real espe- 


In low-priced articles good leatherette 
is a better buy than low quality genuine 
leather at the same price. Unfortunately, 
no advice can be given to help you tell 
leather is 
that 
as artificial. 
is derived 


whether any artificial 


good The 


artificial 


given 
FTC 


leather be 


merely 
labeled 


leather 


requires 


trom 
the skins of virtually every animal known 


Since genuime 
to man, it’s impossible to describe each 
type. The pictorial pictures and captions 
and tell a little 

important leathers. 


here show 
of the 


these, there are 


about some 


most Besides 


numerous “fancy” varie- 


ties, such as snake, lizard, ostrich. kanga- 
roo~-dolphin, and whale, which can be 
found in the natural hide or embossed on 
skins. Most of 
mainly in novelty 

As for the 
important 


other them are used 


items. 
“hardware which is an 


part of many leather items. 


deal 


store. 


you can tell a good from careful 


examination in the 


HARDWARE 


Locks used on suitcases, trunks or brief- 
cases should be made of rust-proof metal, 
should be molded 
stamped-out. 


than 
In most stamped-out locks 


and rather 


thin metal is bent over to produce a 


smooth edge and an impression of thick- 


ness. Molded locks, usually made of 
heavy metal, are much stronger, Al- 


though brass or nickel plated locks are 
best, priorities restrictions on these met- 
als may force the use of stainless steel, 


which should prove satisfactory. 





NATURAL CALF 


Calf lends itself well to articles 

fine stitching is required. And because 

of its fine texture it is often embossed 
to resemble alligator, shark, etc. 


where 





NATURAL GOAT 


Both kidskin and goatskin belong to this 
class of leather. Most of the goats used 
for leather India. Kid and 
goat leathers are soft, pliable, porous 


come from 





GENUINE SHARK (EMBOSSED) 


Shark skin makes strong and practically 
scuffproof leather. The sample is one type 
embossed to resemble 


of genuine shark 


the grain of another type 





GENUINE PIGSKIN 


The distinctive grain of pigskin—groups 
of three tiny holes—is one of the most 
dificult grains to simulate 
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Locks should be attached by means of 
both ends. Bifurcated 
rivets, resemble round-headed 
paper fasteners, and other forms of con- 
necting pins which use a piece of twisted 
metal, tend to pull out. 

Hinges should be made of cold-rolled 
steel painted or plated to retard rusting. 
(Ask the salesman the kind of metal in 


rivets closed on 


which 


the hinge.) The best handles have a 
metal frame with a leather covering, 
which is sewn rather than pasted on. 


Heavy bags should have a strip of metal 
across the inside of the bag where the 
handle enters, so that strain falls on the 
metal rather than on the leather. Rings, 


brackets. or other connectors used to 
connect handles to bags should have no 
open ends which pull out. 

Because of an increasing shortage of 
metal, many handles are being made of 


Although 


sufficiently 


handles have 
tested, indica- 
tions are that they will stand up under 


wear. 


plastics. these 


not yet been 


BRIEFCASES 


For around $5 you should be able to 
buy a well-constructed, top grain leather 
case with a leather lining. At this price 


should 


a case have good quality top 
grain gussets and, if the case is wide, 


some provisions for supporting the gus- 


sets——leather separators if the gussets 
are bellows-shaped or stiff lining if they 
are flat. Otherwise, gussets will sag and 
the case will eventually lose its shape. 


The should double 


stitching at all vulnerable points. 


case have rows of 

For $2 or $3 you can buy a briefcase 
or zipper portfolio which will give good 
service, but it won’t have leather linings, 
will more often than not have split grain 
or leatherette gussets, and will in some 
cases lack extra stitching at points of 
extra wear. The leather in these bags 
may last as long as the $5 bags, but may 
not keep its appearance so long. 

Under $2 or $3. 


to get an 


you're almost sure 
leather or leatherette 
Fold the leather or leatherette 


against itself and see if the finish cracks; 


inferior 
briefcase. 
if it does, don’t buy the case. 

than $5 
offer extra pockets, special fancy leathers 


Briefcases selling for more 


and extra gadgets. A genuine shark or 
alligator case, which will retain its ap- 
pearance for a long time, will cost more 
than $5. But if you can afford it, it’s a 
good buy. Special cases such as doctors’ 
carrying cases, salesmen’s sample cases, 
and cases with suitcase construction will 
fall in the higher price ranges. 


SUITCASES 


In appearance, it’s the leather or fabric 
that counts in a suitcase, but the strength 
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depends on the box. The best boxes are 
generally made of lightweight basswood. 
The construction of the box, since it is 
hidden in the finished bag, is difficult to 
judge, but you can tell a great deal about 
a suitcase from the type of closure it 
has. 

Well-constructed suitcases have what is 
known as a set-in valance, in which an 
extra piece of wood is fitted to the box 
at the point of closure. Cheaper construc- 
tions usually have bevelled edge closures, 
in which the wood of the box itself is cut 
to resemble the Because the 
adds an extra 
wood at the point of greatest strain, it 
is better than the bevelled edge. 

For around $10 you should be able to 


valance. 


set-in valance piece of 


get, in sizes up to 28 inches, top grain 
set-in valance 


Insist on set-in valance closures 


leather suitcases with 
closures. 
on any suitcase costing over $5 and under 
no circumstances buy a suitcase without 
this construction if the bag is to get hard 
wear. 

For less than $10 you will probably 
get either split leather or inferior grades 
of top grain, which may wear as long but 
will not keep their appearance as long as 
better grades. In lower-priced suitcases, 
cardboard. generally laminated for extra 
strength, is used instead of wood. These 
suitcases, especially if they are larger 
than 16 to 18 inches, cannot be expected 
to last. If you cannot afford a basswood 





*% Have you seen “The Con- 
sumer’s Pledge” now being 
distributed throughout the 
nation by the Consumer Divi- 
sion of the Office of Price 
Administration? Consumers 
Union has been teaching the 
substance of the pledge—to 
“buy carefully,” to “waste 
nothing ’—for six years, is 
teaching it now more effec 
tively than ever. With intel- 
ligent buying a national need, 
you could hardly give your 
friends a more useful, more 
important Christmas present 
than a CU Gift Membership. 
And when you give CU you 
give 64 presents in one! See 
page 299 for details on enter- 
ing Gift Memberships at the 
low Christmas Season Rates. 











box suitcase, try to get one made of 
veneer. 

Suitcases selling for more than $10 
usually have better fittings, fancy leather, 
or high grade fabric linings. Many are 
good buys if you can afford them. 


HANDBAGS 


Since handbags are exempt from the 
FTC rules on labeling, there is nothing, 
in many cases, to help the buyer identify 
the leather used. 

It is difficult to get a good leather bag 
for less than $5, except at a genuine sale. 
Less-than-$5 bags are either 
skimpy in construction or are made of 
inferior leather. In the $1-$2 price range 


leather 


leatherette bags are generally better buys 
than real leather. 

At $3 you can get the 
fairly satisfactory 


first of the 
leathers, and at $5 
you should be able to get good leather. 
Above $5 you pay for style, extra pleat- 
ings and shirrings, fancy leathers, gold- 
plated fittings, fancy linings and novelty 
items. 

The fittings in these bags keep pace 
So when you see a low 
pockets and fit- 
tings which is not a legitimately marked 


with the price. 
priced bag with many 


down item, be wary of skimping in other 
features. 
{ medium size “fancy” leather bag 


alligator or shark—with plenty of room 


and pleatings or shirrings will cost 
$10 and above. You won't be able to 


find much for less than that in genuine 


fancy leather. except small bags with 
little or no shirring or pleating. and bags 
made of scraps. Scrap leather bags will 
last as long as bags made of one piece 
if the stitching is firm. But make 


that fancy leathers are genuine, not em- 


sure 


bossed. 

If there is no label, insist on a written 
statement from the store. Pressure of 
this sort will tend to make manufacturers 
labels on their 


products, and cheaper bag manufacturers 


of expensive bags put 
will follow suit when they offer a real 
leather bag. 

Metal priorities are making it difficult 
for manufacturers to get locks, clasps and 
zippers. There will, no doubt, be an 
influx of plastic hardware and fittings. 
which, if carefully made and _ tested. 
should be satisfactory. 


WALLETS AND KEY CASES 


Since wallets and key cases come under 
FTC labeling rules, you can generally 
tell what kind of leather you are buying. 
Be wary of labels which read simply 
“genuine leather.” 

The pockets of a wallet should be 
made of as good leather as that used for 
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They 


same amount of wear and, 


the 
if the leather 


wear out too 


the face. receive practically 


is inferior, they will soon. 
Metal edges should be firmly attached 
so that their ends will not protrude once 


the Wallets 


large enough to hold bills without creas- 


leather has been softened. 
ing are necessarily larger than the ordi- 
nary billfold and consequently will cost 
more. 

Choose a key case which will hold as 


think 


and is constructed so that the rings will 


many keys as you you will need 


Extra gadgets 
&c., if 
ent at no extra cost, have probably 


not catch on one another. 


such as lights, key ejectors, pres- 
been 
put in at the expense of something more 


important, 


LEATHER CLOTHING 
Most jackets, 


shirts and other garments are 


coats, breeches, 


leather 
vests, made 
of either sheepskin, cattle or horse hides, 
though breeches are sometimes made of 


buckskin elkskin ). 
Most of the points to check on when 


(deer or 


you buy leather clothing are points which 
affect the quality of clothing in general, 
such as style and fit. Leather 


should double 


stitches: needle holes should be as small 


garments 


have rows of fine, even 
as possible, and all the free seam ends 
should be tucked in The leather should 
be of the thickness 


throughout, reinforcements 


same type and 
except for 
which require better quality leather than 
that 


garment. 


which is used in the body of the 


BELTS 
You can pay from $1 to $25 for a 
man’s belt; the price is generally deter 


mined by the buckle rather than the belt 
tself. Choose a belt made of tough, long 
leather, 


abrasion 


because it will get 
Belts 


omplete piece of leather are preferable 


wearing 


plenty of made of one 


to those made of two strips stitched to- 
gether; the latter type may come un- 
stitched. 

GLOVES 


In gloves top grain leather is almost a 


necessity. Though modern finishing 


processes can make split leather re- 
semble top grain in appearance, they 


can't reproduce that tight interlacing of 
fibers And 


thin sections of leather are 


characteristic of top grain. 
because only 
used, top grain is needed more in gloves 
than in other leather 

More detailed information on gloves 


may be found in your Buying Guide. A 


items. 


omplete report on gloves and glove buy- 


ng appeared in the December 1938 


Reports. 
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Vacuum 


Cleaners 


Here are CU's final, complete ratings of 20 vacuum cleaners, 


including 14 tested last month and 6 tested this month. If you 


intend to buy a cleaner in the near future, better buy it soon 


published 


14 vacuum clean- 


I* rHE October Reports, Cl 
tentative ratings of 

ers. Tests of six more cleaners have since 
been completed and the final ratings of 
all 20 appear below. All six of the new 
cleaners have been inserted into the “Ac- 
ceptable” listing according to their rela- 
tive quality 


lf you 


haven't already 


want a vacuum cleaner and 


bought one, you'd better 


do your shopping quickly. There's no 


telling how much longer supplies on the 


market will last or how fast prices may 
rise. 
Advice on buying and caring for a 


cleaner was given in detail in the October 
Reports. Some of the 


more important 

points to keep in mind: 
Before you buy, make sure that thor- 
ough overhauling and replacement of 
worn out parts won't make your old 


cleaner last years longer. If the answer 
is no, consider buying a rebuilt cleaner. 
Cleaners rebuilt by the manufacturer or 


by a reliable company are capable of 


giving years of good service at a small 
initial outlay 

If you decide to buy a new cleaner, 
don’t let a high-pressure salesman sweep 
you off feet. 


several makes and types in your home for 


your Insist on trying out 
a week or so to see which suits you best 
in actual use. 

Decide whether you want a tank-type 
or handle-type cleaner only after trying 
both types in your home. Tank-type clean- 
standard 


equipment; with handle-type cleaners at- 


ers include attachments as 


tachments must be purchased separately 


at extra cost. 
Be reasonably sure that you'll use 
attachments before you order them. If 


you think you'll have real use for them, 
better to 


because 


tank-type 
are 


it may be buy a 


cleaner, attachments more 
easily connected to it than to the handle- 
type. If you attachments 
rarely or not at all, you'll probably find 


the handle-type simpler to use. 


expect to use 


Cleaners were rated according to dirt 
removal ability, ability to maintain 
and 
operation and maintenance, provision for 
of different 
absence of 


per- 


formance, convenience economy of 


adjustment to rugs pile 


heights, and presence or 


shock hazard. Special test methods were 


developed by CU's technical staff to de 
termine the relative dirt removal ability 
of the partial 
of these methods was given in the Octo- 


cleaners, A description 


ber Reports, and a detailed explanation 
of CU's will 


issue, 


tests appear in an early 


Remember that the “Best Buys” are 
computed on the basis of list prices. If 
you included in 
much 


house, 


can get brand 
the “Acceptable” list at a 
price 


some 
lower 
small 
then it 
CU’s 


was 


from a discount 
door-to-door salesman 
“Best Buy” for 


disclosed no cleaner 
incapable of 


store, or 
may be a you. 
tests which 


actually doing a reason- 


ably good cleaning job. 


Best Buys 


The following vacuum cleaners of the 
“Acceptable” list are judged to offer the 
best value for the money, in the order 
given. See listing under “Acceptable” for 


full details. 


Electrolux 12-A Rebuilt. 


type. 


$33.50. Tank 
Co-op De Luxe. $29.95, plus $8.95 for at- 


tachments. Handle type. 


Sears’ Cat. No.—715. $29.95, plus $8.95 for 


attachments, plus transportation. Handle 
type. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—991. $44.95 plus trans 
portation. Tank type. 

(In estimated order of quality without re 


gard to price) 


Hoover 60 (Hoover Co., North Canton, 
Ohio.) $82, list. Sold mostly by house-to 
house salesmen. Handle type. Highest 
in dirt removing ability of all cleaners 
tested. Excellent construction. Ina 
cessible motor brushes. Claim of auto- 


matic nap attachment, CU believes, is not 


completely justified. Rotating brush only 


partially adjustable, but this is compen 
sated for to a great extent by sieel beater 


bars which won’t wear out. Position of 


handle easily adjusted by 
dle button. Belt easy to replace. 


convenient han 


Head- 


light inconvenient to replace. Maneuver 
ability very good. Very noisy. Complete 
set of attachments for $16.50, list. At- 
tachments easily connected (in compari- 
son with other handle-type cleaners). 
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How 20 Models Ranked in Cleaning Ability 


| i list below gives the relative clean- 
ing ability of all cleaners tested from 
excellent to fair without regard to any 
other features: 

Hoover 60. $82, list. Handle type. 
Hoover 305. $52.50, list. Handle type. 


The five following cleaners were about 
equal ia cleaning ability: 


GE Skyline AVFI7S. 
Handle type. 


Co-op De Luxe. $29.95. Handle type. 
Electrolux 30. $69.75, list. Tank type. 


$49.95, list. 


The four following cleaners were about 
equal in cleaning ability: 


Electrolux 20. $49.50, list. Tank type. 


Eureka R-41. $49.95, list. Handle 
type. 

Ward's Cat. No.—99!. $44.95 plus 
transportation. Tank type. 

Electrolux 12-A Rebuilt. $33.50. Tank 
type. 


The six following cleaners were about 
equal in cleaning ability: 








Electrolux 30 


Hoover 305 


Ward’s Cat. No. 


Sears’ Cat. No.—71!5. $29.95 plus Sears’ Cat. No.—727. $29.95 plus 
transportation. Handle type. transportation. Tank type. 
Magic-Aire 200. $64.50, list. Tank type. Westinghouse K-503. $49.95, list. 
The three following cleaners were about Handle type. 
equal in cleaning ability: Hamilton Beach No. 26. $59.50, list. 
” 700 Rebuilt. $35.95, list." TYPE 
pres en mo "8 GE Air-Flo AVT-150. $59.95, list 
Handle type. Teak + 
Ward's Cat. No.—84!. $34.95 plus — 
transportation. Handle type. Co-op 500. $38.90. Tank type. 
Universal 830. $39.95, list. Handle Universal E 50. $59.95, list. Tank 
type. type. 
Heavy. In general, an excellent ma- set of attachments included. Attachments 


chine, but very much overpriced. 


(Electrolux Corp., NYC). 
Sold only by house-to-house 
Tank type. Highest in dirt 
removing ability of all tank-type cleaners 
tested. Inaccessible motor brushes. 
cial provision for removing lint. Bag 
very easily removed. Maneuverability very 
good because of swivel handle and nozzle. 
Foot-operated switch. Quietest of all 
Complete set of attach- 
ments included. Attachments very easily 
High power consumption. 
An excellent machine, but very much over- 
priced. 


$69.75, list. 
salesmen. 


Spe- 


cleaners tested. 


connected. 


Co.). $52.50. list. 
Sold mostly by house-to-house 
Handle Second in dirt removing 
ability of all cleaners tested, but removed 
somewhat more nap than other cleaners. 


{ Hoover 
salesmen. 
type. 


Inaccessible motor brushes. Claim of 
automatic nap adjustment, CU believes, 
is not completely justified. Rotating 


adjustable, but this is 
pensated for to a great steel 
which won’t wear out. Posi- 
tion of handle conveniently adjusted by 
foot. Belt easy to replace. Headlight in- 
convenient to replace. Maneuverability 
Noisiest of all cleaners tested. 
Complete set of attachments $13.13 or 
$16.50, list (CU recommends buying 
cheaper set.) Attachments inconvenient 
to connect. Low power consumption. 


991 (Montgomery Ward). 
transportation. Tank type. 
motor brushes. Very good 
non-rotating brush. Bag very easily re- 
moved. Maneuverability very good be- 
cause of swivel handle and nozzle. Most 
convenient foot-operated switch. Complete 
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brush not com- 
extent by 


beater bars 


very good. 


$44.95 plus 


Inaccessible 


easily connected. 
sumption. Heavy. 


very 


High 


( National 
$29.95. 


Co-op De Luxe 
Inc., Chicago). 


power con- 


Co-operatives, 
Sold only by co- 


operative stores. Handle type. Accessible 


motor brushes. Nap adjustment. 


Rotating 


brush adjustable, but adjusting screws 
dificult to get at. Position of handle 
easily adjusted. Belt easy to replace. 


Headlight convenient to replace; has sepa- 


rate switch. Bag 
move. Quite 
attachments for $8.95. 


noisy. 


relatively easy to 
Complete _ set 


re- 
of 


Attachments easily 


connected (for handle type). Two speeds, 


both with low power consumption. 


Electrolux 12-A Rebuilt 


(rebuilt by 


the 


National Vacuum Cleaner Supply Co., 27 


E. 14 St., NYC). $33.50. Tank type. In- 
accessible motor brushes. Special provi- 
sion for removing lint. Bag easy to re- 


move. 
Inconvenient 
Fairly quiet. 
set of attachments included. 
easily connected. Light. 


nozzle. 
operated switch. 


of swivel 


Maneuverability very good because 
hand- 
Complete 
Attachments 


Cleaner 


Eureka R-41 (Eureka Vacuum 
Co., Detroit). $49.95, list. Handle type. 
Accessible motor brushes. Nap 


adjust- 


ment. Rotating brush most easily adjusted 


of all cleaners tested. 


Belt somewhat dif- 


ficult to replace. Headlight convenient to 


replace. Maneuverability fair. 
set of attachments for $15.75, list. 
tachments easily connected (for 
type). 
consumption. 


Complete 


At- 


handle 
Two speeds, both with low power 


Electrolux 20 (Electrolux Corp.). $49.50, 
list. Sold only by house-to-house salesmen. 


Tank type. 
Special provision for removing lint. 
easy to remove, 


Inaccessible motor brushes. 


Bag 


Less maneuverable than 


Sears’ 


GE Skyline AVFI7S 





cleaners because nozzle has 

Convenient foot-operated 
switch. Available with only three at- 
tachments: round brush, floor brush and 
small drapery nozzle. Attachments easily 
connected. Low power consumption. Light. 


Cat. No.—715  (Sears-Roebuck). 
29.95 plus transportation. Handle type. 
Inaccessible brushes. Claim of  auto- 
matic nap adjustment, CU believes, is 
not justified. Rotating brush adjustable. 
Position of handle easily adjusted. Belt 
easy to replace. Headlight convenient to 
replace. Complete set of attachments for 
$8.95. Attachments inconvenient to con- 
nect. High power censumption. 


tank 
no swivel. 


other 


Magic-Aire 200 (Magic-Aire, Inc., Cleve- 


Available from Co- 
(NYC) at $47.80 
(NYC) at 


Inaccessible 


land). $64.50, list. 
operative Distributors 
and from Bondy Distributors 
$38.95. Tank type. motor 
brushes. Adjustable non-rotating brush 
(this brush was so long on sample tested 
that it removed an undue amount of nap 
from a high pile rug). Bag somewhat 
dificult to clean because of special frame- 
work, which makes it impossible to invert 
bag. Maneuverability very good, although 
handle somewhat hard to push because 
of long brush. Convenient foot-operated 
switch. Complete set of attachments in- 
cluded. Attachments connected. 
High power consumption. 


easily 


Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). $49.95, _ list. 
Handle type. Accessible motor brushes. 
Convenient foot-operated nap adjustment. 


(General 


Rotating brush can be adjusted only 
twice. Headlight convenient to replace. 


handle 
Maneuverability only fair because of short 
handle. Complete set of attachments 
$12.95, list. Attachments easily connected 
(for handle type). 


Bag easily removed (for type). 


Universal 830 (Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn.). $39.95, list. Handle 
type. Accessible motor brushes. Nap ad- 


adjustable. 
adjusted. Belt 
Headlight convenient to 
relatively remove. 
Complete set of attachments 


justment. Rotating brush not 
Position of handle easily 
easy to replace. 
replace. Bag easy to 
Very noisy. 


for $9. Attachments easily connected (for 
handle type). Low power consumption. 
Heavy. 


Hamilton Beach No. 26 (Hamilton Beach 


Co., Racine, Wis.). $59.50, list. Tank 
type. Inaccessible motor brushes. Special 
provision for removing lint. Bag fairly 


easy to remove and clean. Maneuverabil- 


ity very good, because of swivel nozzle. 
Convenient foot-operated switch. Com- 
plete set of attachments included. Attach- 
ments easily connected. High power 


consumption. 


Westinghouse K-503 (Westinghouse Elec- 


tric Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass.). $49.95, 
list. Handle type. 

ing ability of all 
tested. Inaccessible 


Lowest in dirt remov- 
handle-type cleaners 
motor brushes. No 
nap adjustment. Rotating brush adjust- 
able. Position of handle easily adjusted. 
Belt easy to replace. Headlight conveni- 
ent to replace. 


Bag rather difficult to re- 
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because of too 
joint. 
Extra long cord. 


tested 
blowing 


move on sample 
tightly fitting 
ability good. 
Complete set of attachments 


Maneuver- 
Very noisy. 
$14.95, list. 
Attachments easily connected (for 
type). 


Co-op 500 


Chicago). 


handle 


(National Co-operatives, Inc., 
$38.90. Sold only by co-opera 
tive stores. Tank type. Inaccessible motor 
clean. 


brushes. Bag easy to remove and 


Maneuverability very good because of 
swivel handle and nozzle. Quiet. Two 


convenient foot-operated switches, one on- 
and-off and one to change speed of motor. 
ine luded. 


Complete set of attachments 


Attachments easily connected. Two 


speeds, one with low 


W ard’s Cat. No 
$34.95 


Inac ( essible 


power consumption. 


841 (Montgomery Ward) 
Handle 


br ushes. 


plus transportation type 


motor Claim of 
nap adjustment, CU believes, is 


not completely 


automat 


justified. Rotating brush 


Position of handle 


ently adjusted by 


adjustable. conveni 


foot operated lever. 


Belt easy to replace. Headlight conveni- 
ent to replace. Maneuverability fair. 
Very noisy. No attachments available. 
High power consumption. Heavy. 

GE Air-Flo AVT-150 (General Electric 
Co.). $59.95, list. Tank type. Inac- 
cessible motor brushes. Adjustable non- 


rotating brush. Bag easy to remove but 


dificult to clean because of special frame 
which makes it impossible to invert bag. 
because of 


Maneuverability very good, 


swivel nozzle. Convenient foot-operated 
switch. Complete set of attachments in- 
cluded. Attachments easily connected. 
High power consumption. Heavy. 


Universal E 50 (Landers, Frary & Clark). 


$59.95, list. Tank type. Lowest in dirt 
removing ability of all tested.  Inac- 
cessible motor brushes. Non-rotating 
brush. Bag easy to remove. Maneuver- 


ability very good, because of swivel nozzle. 
Foot switch less convenient than on other 


tank types tested. Quiet. Complete set 
of attachments included. Attachments 
easily connected, but hose connection not 


as good as on other tank 
High power consumption. 


types tested, 
Light. 


Sears’ Cat. No.—727  (Sears-Roebuck). 
$29.95 plus transportation. Tank type. 
Inaccessible motor brushes. Non-rotating 


brush. Filter not well held in place. Bag 
easily removed. Maneuverability very 
good, because of swivel nozzle. Conven- 


ient foot-operated switch. Complete set of 
attachments included. Hose for attach- 
ments somewhat difficult to remove from 
machine, although easily connected. 
power consumption. 


Low 


Hoover 700 Factory Rebuilt (Hoover Co.). 
$35.95, list, plus $16.50, list, for attach- 
ments. Handle type. Accessible motor 
brushes. Nap adjustment. Rotating brush 
not adjustable. Position of handle ad- 
justable. Belt easy to replace. Bag easy to 
remove (for a handle type) but somewhat 
dificult to clean, because of closed top. 
Less maneuverable than other Hoovers 
tested. Very noisy. Attachments difficult to 
connect. Low power consumption. Heavy. 
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Bicycles 


Shortages and rising prices in all kinds of motorized 


transportation are making people increasingly bicycle- 


conscious. Here are CU's ratings of 12 popular makes 


‘NHILDREN may not be the only people 
a who will find bicycles in their stock- 
ings this Christmas. Shortages and ris- 


ing prices in all phases of motorized 
adults 


and more conscious of this inexpensive 


transportation are making more 
and healthful way of getting around. 
By conserving gasoline and automotive 


materials, bicycles may in time play an 


important part in defense efforts. The 
government has realized this and has 
put bicycles on the priorities list. So 


there’s little danger that the manufac- 
ture of stop, though the 
number of models and accessories offered 
will be restricted. There will be 
have 


bicycles Ww ill 


already 


been—some shortages, and prices 
intend to 
buy a bicycle in the near future, better 


do it soon. 


are rising. Therefore, if you 


Some substitutions, owing to restric- 
tions on materials, must be expected, and 
tend to 
example, something will 


instead of 


these substitutions will lower 


quality. For 
have to be 


used chromium 


plating on handle bars and spokes, and 
in all probability it will be inferior. 
But government restrictions have their 
brighter side. One manufacturer reports 
that “the OPM has ordered us to reduce 
the weight of our bicycles and this means 
that our bicycles will not be equipped 
with tanks, luggage carriers and other 
CU, which 
has in previous reports argued against 


accessories.” To this order 


the purchase of unnecessary cost- and 
weight-increasing gadgets and _  acces- 


sories, gives its hearty approval. 


GRADES. Until manufac- 
turers have offered three grades of bi- 
cycles: 


recently most 


de luxe, medium and competitive. 


Restrictions on the number of models 


offered and the amount of accessories in- 
cluded will hit the de luxe grade most 
severely, but this will work no hardship 
Loaded down with such 
eye fillers as twin headlights, bumpers 
mirrors, the de 
grade is usually the poorest buy. 


on consumer.s., 


and rear vision luxe 
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Watch For.... 


Reports on the following products, 
with brand ratings, are scheduled to 


appear in early issues of the Reports: 


1942 Autos: Ratings and 


Technical Specifications 
Sewing Machines 
Mechanical Pencils 
Winter Motor Oils 
Sheets * Towels 


FM Combinations 
(additional models) 


Record Changers 











The medium grade, unencumbered by 
needless accessories and with the frame 
unweakened by “streamlined” designs, is 
the “Best Buy.” Other being 
equal, it should give long service and 


things 


trouble-free rides 

The purpose of the competitive grade 
is just what the name implies—to beat 
The 


every 


price competition of other brands. 
bicycle is almost 
point from handle bar to tires, except for 


the frame, which is usually 


cheapened at 


the same as 
that used on medium grade brands. 

Most manufacturers offer a lightweight 
model with a simple diamond frame, thin 
tires and no unnecessary equipment. The 
slighter rolling resistance of the thinner 
tires and of all 
weight make for a much easier ride. 

For adults and those rare children who 
take care of their bikes, the lightweights 
are ideal. 


the elimination useless 


For the average boy and girl, 
however, they are too delicate a mechan- 
ism; they won't stand up well under the 
rough treatment they'll get. 


FRAMES. For ordinary use the single 
bar bike, lower in price and lighter in 
weight, is generally satisfactory. But 
for children who give a bike hard use 
and often “ride” a passenger, the double 
bar construction is usually preferable. 
“Streamlining” a bicycle is obviously 
absurd because it is wholly unnecessary. 
Such streamlining as curving the tubular 
steel in the undercarriage and sloping 
the upper bars back and down only 
weakens the construction. You'll get the 
best endurance from a bicycle with a 
straight bar or diamond frame, or with 
as close a replica of that as you can find. 
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Because the small amount of jarring 
transmitted by the front wheel is not 
ordinarily “knee 
action” necessary in 


annoying, expensive 
features are not 
most cases. However, for those who must 
have them, the Stewart-Warner “floating 
hub” is recommended as perhaps the 
best knee action yet developed. 


PARTS & ACCESSORIES. Until recently, 
purchasers of bicycles have been able to 
particular brands and types of 
equipment to 


specily 
dealers. Now, owing to 
curtailed production, dealers must accept 
bicycles just as they from the 
offered 
choice, the detailed discussion of 
parts carried in the November 1940 Re- 
ports may prove helpful. 


come 
manufacturer. In case you are 


some 


Certain accessories—-a simple warning 
signal, a headlight and a rear reflector or 
tail light—are essential. Others (bump- 
ers, sirens, speedometers, rear vision mir- 
rors and windshields) serve little, if any, 
useful purpose and sometimes constitute 


a riding hazard. 


SIDEWALK BIKES help a child learn to 
ride with a minimum of danger. Manu- 
facture of bikes has ceased, 
however, so if you definitely plan to buy 


sidewalk 
one, better do it soon. 


PRICES & NAMES 


In mose cases the prices of the bicycles 
rated below are not given, since prices 
for a given model depend to a large ex- 
tent on special style features and acces- 
from $25 to $50. 
Each of the manufacturers puts out bi- 


sories. Prices range 
cycles under numerous brand names, If 
the name of the manufacturer is not on 
the bicycle. you should be able to obtain 
the name from the dealer. 

The ratings are based on the judgment 
of qualified consultants rather than on 
test results. 


Best Buy 


The following bicycle of the “Accept- 
able” list is judged to offer the best value 
for the money. For full details see listing 
under “Acceptable” below. 


Arnold Schwinn Model BA970. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality) 


Iver-Johnson (\lver Johnson Arms & Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass.). The best of 
the American-made bicycles, but ex- 
pensive. 

Arnold Schwinn Model BA970 (Arnold 
Schwinn & Co., Chicago). Considered the 
“Best Buy” of the models sold by this 
company. Plain, double-bar construction 
with truss-rod front fork. Basically, this 


constructed 
But the 
innovations, 


company’s bicycles are well 


and sell for a reasonable price. 

company goes in for many 
most of which are useless. 

Bike-Lok (Manton-Smith 


Mfg. Co., Chi- 


cago). A well constructed bicycle at a 
reasonable price. 
Roadmaster (Cleveland Welding Co., 


Cleveland). Emphasis on style features. 
Construction 
Parts not 
in some areas. 

Ward’s Hawthorne 


Practically identical 


improved in recent years. 


readily available from dealers 


(Montgomery Ward). 
to the Rollfast ‘be- 


low). 

Rollfast (Excelsior Mig. Co., Michigan 
City, Ind.). Comes in many styles and 
sizes. Equipped with Troxel imitation- 


leather saddles. 
strong but heavy bike. 

Shelby (Shelby Cycle Co., Shelby, Ohio). 
Frame of relatively poorer 
than frames of bicycles listed above. 

Sears’ Elgin (Sears-Roebuck). Similar to 
the Columbia 

Huffman (Hufiman 
Ohio). Not so well 
Arnold Schwinn, but satisfactory. 

stand up Avoid 
with “Twin-Flex” spring-suspended frame. 

Columbia (Westfield Mfg. Co.. Westteld, 
Mass.). Equipped with special front hub, 
fork and fork hard to 
replace in some localities. 


Finish relatively poor. A 


construction 


(below -P 

Mfg. Co., 
constructed as the 
Finish 


models 


Day ton, 


does not well. 


parts which are 


Colson Flyer (Colson Co., Elyria, Ohio). 


Front forks very weak. Soft crank. Parts 


dificult to obtain in some localities. Heavy. 
Mercury (Murray-Ohio Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land). Relatively poor frame construc- 


tion and finish. Tendency for 


loosen up and rattle after a short time. 


parts to 





% Have you read about the 
“War Against Waste,” the 
government-sponsored drive 
to conserve America’s re- 
sources by getting America’s 
consumers to be more intelli- 
gent buyers and users? For 
six years Consumers Union 
has been the rallying point 
for pioneer fighters in the 
“War Against Waste’; now— 
weekly, monthly, yearly—it is 
doing its job better than ever. 
A CU membership, this vear 
of all years, is a perfect Christ- 
mas gift. Your friends can’t 
afford to miss it any more 
than you can! See page 299 
for details on entering Gift 
Memberships at the low 
Christmas Season Rates. 
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TIME MARCHES ON 


but it marches better on the Westclox Big Ben (left), one of the best clocks 
tested. than on the Sears’ National Call (center) and the Hammond Cathay (right), 
among the poorest 


Electric Clocks 


. may or may not be more reliable than the mechanical, 


depending on the current in your locality. CU discusses the im- 


portant features of electric clocks, gives ratings of 21 models 


LectRic clocks have come to be re- 
garded as perfect machines that 
need 


only to be plugged in to insure 


correct time for the household forever- 
If you don’t have to wind a clock, 
seems to be, it will keep 


So it will—with excep- 


more. 
the feeling 
accurate time, 
tions. 

The common type of electric clock is 
10,000 horse 
power) with a dial and hands in the same 


essentially a motor (about 1 


sense that a mechanical clock is a spring 
motor with the same dial and hands. The 
motors used for electric clocks are of a 
special known as 
which run in step with the alternations 
in the current produced by the generator 
By and large these 
alternations occur at an extremely con- 
Interruptions do occur, how- 
ever, and when they do the electric clock 
is affected. In some small isolated elec- 
tric systems, the clocks may run fast or 
slow if the speed of the electric generator 
is not closely regulated. 

Most electric clocks are designed to 


type “synchronous,” 


at the power plant. 


stant rate. 


run on 60-cycle alternating current, 
which is the type of current found in 


However, there 
are places where the prevalent current 
50 cycles, in which case you 
» to use a 25- or 50-cycle clock. And 
buyers in these areas who don’t know 
this fact will find their 60-cycle clocks 
showing time incorrectly or not running 
at all. 

Most 


most large communities. 


is 25 or 


manual-starting electric clocks 


November, 1941 


present the special disadvantage that the 
knob to start the clock be turned 
in the wrong direction, in which case the 
clock will run backwards. It is 
sometimes possible for some such clocks 
to run at a constant excessive speed and 
thus gain time each day. 

On the other hand, self-starting clocks 
may lose time or stop altogether if dirt 
or slight mechanical interference adds to 
the load on the motor. 

Thus, while the convenience features 
of electric clocks should not be 
looked, the buyer should bear in mind 
that they are not without their limita- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, 
nities and small towns 
apt to be frequent current interruptions, 
a spring drive clock may be a more de- 
pendable timekeeper than an electric 


clock, 


may 


also 


over- 


in rural commu- 
where there are 


CURRENT INTERRUPTIONS 


Many of the self-starting clocks have 
a device that contributes greatly to their 
reliability -a lost-time (or, more cor- 
rectly, “current interruption”) indicator. 
Look for it when you buy. It usually con- 
sists of a colored disc which appears in a 
little window on the dial whenever the 
current has been temporarily interrupted 
and the clock has stopped and then 
started up again. When you see the disc, 
therefore, set the clock again by a radio 
time signal, 

The absence 


of such an indicator on 


self-starting clocks was penalized in the 
ratings, for without it you can never tell 
whether or not the clock has 
ning continuously since you last set it. 
Manually-started clocks will, of course, 
stay stopped after a current interruption 
even though the current is resumed later. 


been run- 


For this reason they come without a cur- 
rent interruption indicator. 

clocks, accurate 
timepieces and well constructed, had a 


Some of the while 
poorly designed alarm system. On some 
of the Hammond, and on the Miller and 
Sears’ clocks the alarm may on occasion 
fail to shut itself off and keep right 
on ringing indefinitely unless it is 
stopped. 

Besides endless ringing, some of these 
clocks may stop showing time during the 
alarm operation, while the second hand 
The clock, in short, 
will seem to be running when actually 
it is not. Models in which this happened 
tests CU judged “Not Accept- 
able” so far as the alarm feature is con- 
cerned, Most of the alarms rang for 30 to 
70 minutes. 

The voices of the alarm clocks ranged 


goes merrily on. 


during 


from sounds as soft as falling autumn 
leaves to sounds unpleasantly like a 
dentist’s drill. Listen to the alarm be- 
fore buying and then take your choice. 


LUBRICATION, MOVEMENTS, POWER 
CONSUMPTION 


Most of the clocks tested were lubri- 
cated with a small amount of oil or 
grease on the gears but had no provi- 
sion for periodic oiling. The Telechron 
motor used on General Electric, Tele- 
chron and Montgomery. Ward clocks and 
the Ingraham motor have a sealed-in oil 
supply which lubricates all high speed 
gears and shafts. Because of this extra 
lubrication and dust-proofing feature, the 
Telechron and Ingraham may 
have a longer life than other slower but 


motors 


open motors. 

The majority of manufacturers use the 
same movement for all or the greater 
part of the models in their line. Very 
rarely is any better workmanship or de- 
sign used in the higher-priced models; 
higher price usually brings a more deco- 
rative clock or superior cabinet work. 
Neither decoration nor cabinet work was 
considered in determining the ratings. 

Since most clocks have been made for 
some time in plastic and wood cases, 
there is probably no reason to expect that 
they will change much in appearance be- 
cause of defense requiring 
substitutes for metal. 

All the clocks used an apparently in- 
significant amount of power (1.7 to 2.8 
but actually, over a period of a 
would 


shortages 


watts) ; 
the more economical 
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use 75¢ worth of electricity while the 


ones using 2.8 watts would cost about 
$1.25 to operate (taking the cost of elec- 
tricity as 5¢ per kilowatt hour). Clocks 


using $1.25 of electricity per year were 
rated “high power consumption,” those 
rated “low 
For those clocks falling 
between the indicated 


using 75¢ worth were power 
consumption.” 
limits, no mention 


None of the clocks 


present any shock 


of power is made. 

tested 

hazard. 
Dials 3” 


in the ratings, those with a diameter of 


was found to 


in diameter were called small 
5” or more were called large. while in- 
between sizes were not mentioned. Where 
no mention is made of noise, the clock 
was quiet in operation, Similarly, only 
the loudest and quietest alarms are men 
tioned 

In judging performance. special equip- 
ment was used to measure the reserve 
powel! of the clocks. the loudness of the 
noise meter), 
clock could be 
tipped over, the power consumption (us- 
shock 
Accu- 
controlled exami- 


clocks in 


alarm (using a standard 


the ease with which the 


ing an accurate watt-meter) and 


hazard (using a leakage tester). 
racy was measured by 


nation of the operation for 


three weeks. and all the clocks tested 
behaved well in this respect. 
“Best Buys” were computed on the 


basis of list prices. If you can get some 
brand included in the- “Acceptable” list 
from a discount 
mail——it “Best 


Ratings apply only to the 


at a much lower price 


house, or by may be a 
Buy” for you. 
models tested. 

Electric clocks are classed as jeu elry 
and are subject to a 10% Federal sales 
tax on the selling price. 


Best Buys 


The following clocks of the “Acceptable” 
list are judged to offer the best value for 
the money, in the order given. See listing 
under “Acceptable” for full details. 
Ward's Cat. No.--1000. $3.49 plus postage. 
GE Sergeant 7H-94. 2.95, list. 

GE Troubadour 7H-118. $3.95, list. 

Telechron Secretary 7H91. $3.95, list. 

Westclox Country Club No. 814. $2.95, 
list. 


Acceptable 


(In estimated order of quality without 


regard to price) 


‘ lo« k 5 
to rank close together in quality: 
Ward's Cat. No. 1000 
Ward). $3.49 postage. Telechron 
movement. Bell-type alarm. Self-starting, 


The following four were judged 


( Montgomery 
plus 


with lost time indicator. Dust-proofing 


and lubrication excellent. Plastic case. 
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but legible numerals. 
hour numbers 
making it 


Fancy 
div isions 


Small dial. 
Three 
instead of 
dificult to read minutes. 
GE Troubadour 7H-118 


Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). 


between 
customary four, 
(General Electric 
$3.95, list. Tele- 
Bell-type alarm (loud). 
with lost time 


chron movement. 
Self-starting, indicator. 
Dust-proofing and lubrication excellent. 
Plastic Rectangular dial.  Avail- 
able with luminous dial at $1 additional. 
Telechron Secretary 7H91 (Warren Tele- 
chron Co., Ashland, Mass.). $3.95, list. 
Bell-type alarm (loud).  Self-starting, 
with lost time 
and lubrication 
Fancy numerals. 
dial at $1 
Westclox Big 
La Salle, Ill.). 
Instruments 


case, 


Dust-proofing 
Plastic 
Available with luminous 


indicator. 
excellent case. 
additional. 

Ben No. 880 
$4.95, list. 
Corp. 


( Westclox, 
General Time 
movement. Chime 
(very (loud) 
(Clock 


starts ringing.) 


alarm. 
then 
Self-starting, with manu- 
ally set lost time indicator. 


quiet) and bell-type 
chimes for 20 seconds and 
Dust-proofing 


good. Strong metal case. Easily tipped 
over. Large dial with most legible numer- 
als of all clocks Available 


luminous dial at $1 additional. 


tested. with 


The following five clocks were judged to 


rank close together in quality: 


Seth Thomas Echo-2A 


Clocks, Thomaston, 


(Seth Thomas 


Conn.). $6.95, list. 


General Time Instruments Corp. move- 
ment. Bell-type alarm. Self-starting, with 
manually set lost time indicator. Excel- 
lent walnut case. Fancy but legible 
numerals. Power consumption low. 
Available with luminous dial at $1 addi- 
tional. 

Westclox Bachelor 879 (Westclox). $3.95, 
list. General Time Instruments Corp. 
movement. Bell-type alarm (loud). Self- 
starting, with manually set lost time in- 
dicator. Dust-proofing good. Plastic 
case. Fancy numerals. Power consump- 


tion high. 

GE Sergeant 7H-94 (General Electric Co.). 
$2.95, list. Buzzer- 
type Self-starting, with lost time 


Telechron movement. 
alarm. 





Rating of Movements 


HE clock movements tested were esti- 
mated fo rank in the order given below 

without regard to any features of the 

clock such as case, dial, alarm, hands, etc. 

Telechron 4H [also used on General 
Electric and, apparently, Ward's 
clocks) 

Telechron 7H [also used on General 
Electric clocks) 

Telechron 8B [also used on General 
Electric clocks) 

Ingraham (sealed-in-oil, self-starting) 

Hammond Instrument Co. [also used 
on Sears’ and Miller clocks) 


General Time instruments Corp. 
(used on Westclox and Seth Thomas 
clocks) 

Sessions 


New Haven 











indicator. Dust-proofing and lubrication 
excellent. Plastic case. Easily tipped 
over. Large dial with very legible numer- 
als. Available with luminous dial at $1 
additional. 


Westclox Country Club No. 814 (West- 


clox). 2.95, list. General Time Instru- 
ments Corp. movement. Buzzer-type 
alarm (tone of buzzer adjustable from 
very quiet to very loud). Manual start- 
ing. Dust-proofing good. Metal case. 
Numerals fancy but clear, no minute di- 
visions. Power consumption low. 
Telechron Forum 4H97 (Warren Tele- 
chron Co., Ashland, Mass.). $9.95, list. 


No alarm. Self-starting, with lost time 


lubrication 
Large, fancy but 


Dust-proofing and 
Walnut 


clear numerals. 


indicator. 


excellent. case. 


The following ten clocks were judged to 
Note that 
several of these clocks had poorly designed 


rank close together in quality. 


alarm systems: 


Hammond Tripoli (Hammond Instrument 
Co.. $9.95, list. Buzzer-type 
alarm, which may work continuously. A 
calendar clock showing day and date. 
The date must be reset after every month 
with less than 31 days. 


Chicago). 


Manual starting. 
good. 


Numerals 


Mahogany veneer 


minute divi 


Dust-proofing 
case. fancy, no 


sions on dial. 


Sears’ National Call Cat. No. 8583 
(Sears-Roebuck ). $2.98 plus postage. 
Hammond Instrument Co. movement. 


Buzzer-type alarm (loud). Alarm worked 
affecting time 
Manual starting. 


Plastic and metal case. Numer 


continuously 
the clock. 


ing good, 


operation of 
Dust-proof- 


als very legible. 

New Haven Vega ‘(The New Haven Clock 
Co.. New Haven. Conn.). $3.95, _ list. 
Kitchen clock. “Automatic” 
(actually manual time 
starts clock). Plastic Large dial. 
Fancy but very legible numerals. 
consumption low. 

(The E. Ingraham Co., 
$3.95, list. Chime-type 

Self-starting, without 


starting 
setting operation 
case. 
Power 


Ingraham SA12 
Bristol, Conn.). 
alarm (very quiet). 

lost time indicator. Dust-proofing and 

lubrication Plastic Dial 

Numerals fancy but legible. 


excellent. case, 
small. 
Power consumption high. 


Miller 828 (Herman Miller Clock Co., Zee 


very 


land, Mich.). $5.98 (R. H. Macy & Co.). 
Hammond Instrument Co. movement. 
Buzzer-type alarm. Alarm worked con- 


tinuously, affecting time operation of the 
clock. Manual starting. 
good. Excellent case with inlaid 
Numerals fancy but very legible. 
Sessions No. 287W (The Sessions Clock Co.., 
Forestville, Conn.). $3, list. Kitchen 
clock. Self-starting, but no lost time in- 
dicator. Plastic Large dial. Num- 
erals very legible, but hands so short as 
minutes difficult. 


Dust-proofing 
woods 


case. 

to make reading of 
High power consumption. 

Hammond Cathay (Hammond Instrument 
Co., Chicago). $3.25, list. Buzzer-type 
alarm. Manual starting. Dust-proofing good. 
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WEEKLY! 





WHEN YOU GIVE CU FOR CHRISTMAS YOU GIVE 64 PRESENTS IN ONE! 


MONTHLY! 


YEARLY! 





What else can you give 
that costs so little and yields so much? 


The national de- 
fense effort isn’t slow- 
ing up even for Christ- 
mas itself. This year, 
of all years, your 
presents must be prac- 
tical . . . given with as 
much thought to the 
spirit working to make 
the country strong as 
to the spirit of Santa. 





This year, of all years, Consumers Union mem- 
berships are made to order for giving to your friends. 

What else can you give that costs so little and 
yields so much? A full CU membership is actually 
64 presents in one—52 issues of the weekly Breap 
& Butrer, 12 issues of the monthly Reports in- 
cluding the big, 384-page yearly Buyinc Guipg, a 
major gift all by itself. 

And what do these 64 presents add up to? You 
know what a money-saving combination they make. 
You know how revealing they are in their plain- 
spoken facts about the things you (and your friends) 
buy. You know what a constructive force they are 
for giving the consumer a voice in his own interests. 
They are all of that—but much more, too. 

Harriet Elliott, head of the government's Con- 
sumer Division, says it: “The knowledge of how to 
buy, what to buy, how to use, how to Save, when 
to buy and how to repair—this knowledge is strategic 
defense information.” 


% This is the Christmas card designed for CU by Covarrubias. It is 


sent with all gifts, names you as giver. Unless otherwise instructed, 
we will begin Gift Memberships with the 1942 Buying Guide issue. 


How ...what.. 

. repair—these are the very words and the very 
concepts to which CU is dedicated. 

When you give CU to your friends this Christ- 
mas you are giving them a major weapon in the war 


. when; buy ... use. . . save 


against waste. You are giving them the means to 
become better, more intelligent buyers. That was 
never a slight thing to give. Now, with intelligent 
buying a national need, you could hardly give more. 

And the cost? Just look at the low Christmas 
Season Rates below and see for yourself what a 
little it takes to give a lot. 

You simply can’t afford to miss CU—and neither 
can your friends! 





CU's CHRISTMAS SEASON RATES 


REPORTS and BUYING REPORTS and BUYING 
GUIDE PLUS GUIDE WITHOUT 
BREAD & BUTTER BREAD & BUTTER 


Single 1-Y 
$4.00 Mambasaiine $3.50 
Additional 
$3.00 shecdbavebins $2.50 


lf you give three full Gift Memberships, for example, you pay 
$4 for the first and $3 each for the second and third. All 
memberships must be entered together for these rates to apply. 


Your own renewal may be entered at these rates when entered 
along with one or more Gift Memberships. 





BREAD & BUTTER 


At the low rates now in effect you can give Bread & Butter by 
itself for little more than the cost of a good Christmas card! 


Single 1-Year Subscriptions (52 issues) $1.00 
Each additional Subscription—Up to 5 75¢ 
Each additional Subscription—Over 5 50¢ 


(Six subscriptions, for example, would cost $4.50—$1 for the 
first, 75¢ each for the next four, and 50¢ for the sixth one.) 


All subscriptions must be entered at the same time for these 
low rates to apply. Unless otherwise instructed, we will start 
Gift Subscriptions to Bread & Butter with the December 25th 
issue. A Christmas card will be sent naming you as giver. 








USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 311 OR ENVELOPE BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 
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Plastic case. Easily tipped over. Small 
dial. Fancy numerals. 


Sessions 358B (The Sessions Clock Co.). 
$3.25, list. Chime alarm (very quiet). 
Self-starting, but no lost time indicator. 
Plastic case. Numerals fancy but legible. 


Hammond Courtier (Hammond Instru- 
ment Co., Chicago). $4.95, list. Buzzer- 
type alarm (very quiet). Alarm worked 
continuously affecting time operation of 
the clock. Manual starting. Dust-proof- 
ing good. Wood (inlaid walnut) and 
metal case. Fancy numerals and dial. 

Sessions 435W (The Sessions Clock Co.). 
$5, list. No alarm. Self-starting, but no 
lost time indicator. Excellent walnut case. 
Large dial. Fancy but legible numerals. 





Clocks With Auxiliary 
Mechanisms 





Acceptable 


GE Voyageur 8B-52 (General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.). $9.95, list. Telechron 
movement. A combined desk and switch- 
ing clock, which will switch on the radio 
or other electrical appliances for any num- 
ber of consecutive or separated 15-minute 
intervals throughout the day. On and off 
intervals simply controlled by means of 
pins in front of clock. Appliance plugged 
into rear of clock, special on-off switch in 
front. Self-starting, but no lost time in- 
dicator. Dust-proofing and lubrication ex- 
cellent. Extra heavy cord to take care of 
additional current required by appliance. 
Plastic case. On the basis of the ratings 
above, this clock would come after Sears’ 


Vational Cail. 


New Haven Time Switch (New Haven 
Clock Co., New Haven, Conn.). $8.75, 
list. 4 combined desk and _ switching 
clock which will switch on the radio or 
other electrical appliances for any one 
period of time lasting 15 minutes to 5 
hours. “On” and “off” time indicated on 
front of clock, and set by two convenient 
handles in rear of clock. While auto- 
matic feature is in use, large red disc is 
visible. Appliance plugged into rear of 
clock. Self-starting, but no lost time indi- 
cator. Dust-proofing good. Extra heavy cord 
to take care of additional current required 
by appliance. Plastic case. Clock noisy. 
Dial carelessly drawn. On the basis of the 
ratings above, this clock would come after 
Sessions 358 B. 





* What Christmas present 
is 64 presents in one? See 
page 299. 
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Cameras 


. . . like most other photographic equipment, are becoming scarce 


and prices are rising. So do your camera shopping quickly. 


Here are CU's ratings of 54 cameras, with some tips on buying 


HOTOGRAPHIC equipment, like many 
| ge Christmas gift items, will suf- 
fer from the pinch of war and defense 
this year. Much imported photographic 
equipment is completely off the market. 
And shortages among domestic cameras, 
particularly those retailing above $25, are 
developing. Most camera stores are still 
fairly well stocked with lower-priced 
cameras. 

Since most of the domestic cameras 
on the market today were manufactured 
before priorities went into effect, no ob- 
vious deterioration of quality has yet 
taken place. But it’s safe to predict 
that many metal parts in even the more 
expensive domestic cameras will give 
way to plastics in the near future. Just 
how these and other substitutions will 
affect camera quality has yet to be de- 
termined. 

Many of the better German cameras, 
particularly in the small sizes, are rarely 
to be had any more. In the high-priced 
field, Eastman has succeeded recently 
in producing the Ektar, an_ excellent 
American 35-mm. miniature, which is 
in some respects actually superior to the 
German Leica and Contax. At present 
its price ($304.22 with £f:3.5 lens, 
$373.50 with £:1.9) puts it out of the 
reach of most amateurs. 

Large supplies of “refugee” Leicas and 
Contaxes, which used to sell at a third of 
the price of the Ektar, are things of the 
past. When an occasional one appears 
at a dealer’s, it is snapped up almost be- 
fore it is placed on the shelf. 

While it is thus possible to get an ex- 
cellent American 35-mm. range finder 
camera at a price, really good twin lens 
reflexes are simply not to be bought. 
The German Rolleiflex and Rolleicord, 
outstanding in this field, are practically 
off the market, both new and used. The 
American Argoflex at $42.50 and the 
Ciroflex at $52.50 are, by comparison, 
no more than mediocre, even at the 
lower prices, 

Two good larger-size cameras made 
in the United States are the Kodak 
Medalist and the Miniature Speed 
Graphic. Both take pictures 244 by 344 
inches and can be used with cut film, 
film pack, or plates. The Medalist, in 
addition, can be used with roll film. 

For $183.50 the Medalist is equipped 
with cut film pack, Ektar £:4.5 lens, 


range finder and shutter with speeds of 
1 to 1/400 second. The Speed Graphic, 
selling for $117.50 without lens, has a 
direct ground-glass focusing arrange- 
ment, although it too can be equipped 
with a range finder. The focal plane 
shutter has speeds of 1/10 to 1/1000 
second. Flash synchronization is built 
in. 

A survey of the camera accessory field 
reveals the following pertinent facts: 
film is plentiful, and is not likely to be 
scarce in the near future. The same is 
true of photographic papers, except for 
a few highly specialized types. So far, 
developers of all kinds are available. 

Flash bulbs are becoming more and 
more scarce, since they use magnesium 
and aluminum (both defense metals). 
Portable tripods (aluminum and steel) 
are virtually out, as are certain metal 
reflectors. Stocks of enlargers and 
projectors are diminishing, with only 
a trickle of new models coming in; 
stores report a waiting list on many 
brands. Lenses, too, are scarcer, with 
a large proportion of the available pro- 
duction turned to military uses, 

Here are a few tips on buying: 

A miniature camera (size 244 by 214 
inches or smaller) is extremely popular, 
but it is not necessarily the best kind 
for amateur use. Particularly with 
cheap apparatus, a large camera is a 
better buy. Not only is it likely to 
produce better results in inexperienced 
hands, but processing of the negative 
and the print is much simpler. With 
miniature film, you will have to pur- 
chase an enlarger, unless you are willing 
to pay for commercial enlargements or 
are satisfied with the tiny prints. 

“Blind” miniatures (those which have 
fixed focus or are focused manually, 
without accessory equipment) are being 
replaced rapidly with range finder cam- 
eras or reflexes, The reflex type is prefer- 
able for the beginner, although there are 
few good ones to be had. 

The simple box camera and the in- 
expensive Kodak or similar folding 
camera are not to be neglected in se- 
lecting a camera for occasional use. 
For the ordinary snapshotter, the cheap 
box or folding camera is likely to do 
better than the expensive camera with 
its many adjustments requiring care and 
experience for proper use. 
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terms of price groups. 


G for Good, F for Fair, and P for Poor. 


BRAND AND MODEL 


@ LESS THAN $5 


FLASH BROWNIE Six-20 
AGFA CHIEF PD-16 
PB-20 
SUPRE-MACY M-16 
M-20 
JIFFY KODAK V.P. 
BABY BROWNIE 
SEARS’ MARVEL S-16 
$-20 
AGFA PIONEER PD-16 
PB-20 
BULLET 
BROWNIE SPECIAL Six-16 
Six-20 
BULL'S EYE Six-20 


e$5 TO $20 


AGFA READYSET PB-20 
PD-16 
AGFA CLIPPER SPECIAL 
AGFA CLIPPER UNIFO 
BROWNIE REFLEX 


ARGUS M 

CERTIX 

CERTIX 

KODAK VIGILANT Six-20 

Six-16 

KODAK 35 

AGFA VIKING PB-20 
PD-16 


AGFA SPEEDEX JR. 

AGFA READYSET SPECIAL PB-20 
PD-16 

KODAK DUEX 


@ OVER $20 


ARGUS A-3 

AGFA MEMO 

KODAK BANTAM 

AGFA SPEEDEX 

ELJY 

AGFA MEMO 

KODAK 35 

ARGUS C-3.. 

ARGUS COLORCAMERA 
AGFA MEMO 

KODAK 35 

KODAK 35 RANGE FINDER 
ZEISS NETTAR A (German) 
KODAK MONITOR Six-20 


Six-20 

Six-16 

Six-16 
PERFEX 55 
ec chi dea eae ea eh wa eG 
So virirn «04 haere ee 
AGFA MEMO 


ARGOFLEX 


extra. *Equipped with photo-cell exposure meter. 





NUMBER OF 
FILM EXPOSURES 
AND SIZE (INCHES) 


8-21/4x3% 
8-21ox 4, 
8-21/4x3%, 
8-214x4/, 
8-21/4x3 
8-15/gx2le 
8-15gx2le 
8-2ex4, 
8-21/4x3, 
8-21/9x4, 
8-21/4x3, 
8-15/gx2th 
8-2i/ex41/, 
8-21/4x3%, 
8-21/4x3% 


B-21/4x3%, 
B-21/9x41/, 


15-2 1 16x2V% 
15-2 1/16x2% 


12-159x1¥9 
12-1x11%4 
8-21/4x314 
8-214x314 
8-21/4x314 
8-214x4, 
36-35 mm. 
8-21/4x34 
8-214x4 
12-214x2l4 
8-21/4x31/4 
8-216x4 
16-159x2l4 


36-35 mm. 
24-35 mm. 
8-28x40 mm. 
12-21/4x2l4 
8-35 mm. 


48-18x24 mm. 


36-35 mm. 
36-35 mm. 
36-35 mm. 
24-35 mm. 
36-35 mm. 
36-35 mm. 
16-15/9x2l4 
8-21/4x314 
8-21/4x314 
8-214x4 
8-21ox 44 
36-35 mm. 
36-35 mm. 
12-214x24 


48-18x24 mm. 


12-214x2, 


LENS’ 


Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Doublet 

Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Meniscus 
Meniscus 


Meniscus 
Meniscus 
f:6.3 
Doublet 
Meniscus 
:6.3 
f:6.3 
§:4.5 


f: 
f: 
f: 
f: 
f: 


oouUge @® 
wwe owe 


f:14 
(:14 


£:14 
Doublet 


ViYVruuuuUuU 


RWWHWRRRRRWWWRWPERYRRDRS 


Salt: alt alt; altc alt; alt; altt ait ait at ait alt alte ait tata ait altr alt? ait? ait fo 
wUUUoeUUUuUuUuuUuUuUu 


DE . . . s 
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Ratings and Specifications of 54 Cameras: $1 to $70 


| the following listing, ratings are in terms of quality, price considered. An excellent rating on a cheap camera does not mean that 
it is as good as a higher-priced camera which is also rated excellent. 


Comparative ratings must necessarily be considered in 


SHUTTER 
SPEEDS 
(SECONDS) 


25 to 1 


25 to 1/250 
2 to 1/200 
25 to 1/200 
2 to 1/250 
25 to 1/125 
2 to 1/200 
25 to 1/150 
5 to 1/300 
25 to 1/250 
2 to 1/200 
10 to 1/200 
10 to 1/200 
to 1/175 

10 to 1/200 
to 1/400 

/10 to 1/200 
to 1/400 

to 1/1250 

to 1/1250 

10 to 1/200 


ve to 1/200 


1 


10 to 1/200 


All ratings are based on critical examination of the cameras by CU's consultants in this field—not on tests. 


FOCUSING 


2-position manual 
2-position manual 
2-position manual 


Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 


2-position manual 
2-position manual 


Fixed 


Fixed 
Fixed 
Manual 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Fixed 


Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Range finder 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Range finder 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Manual 
Range finder 
Range finder 
Twin Reflex 
Manual 
Twin Reflex 


E stands for Excellent, 


PRICE 
($) 


4.715° 
4.95° 
4.45' 
1.84 
1.54 


RAT- 
ING 


VAM "A" """OHOOOO™ 


MAMAQAADAADAOAAGMMM 


*QAADODOOOOOAT MM MMOA}OQM™™mm 


The lens apertures are as stated by the manufacturer. Where no aperture is given, it is usually about f:14. 2Aash unit $1.50 extra. 3Fiash unit $1.25 
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Size, lens and mount, finder, speed, film capacity and load- 


ing are important factors to be considered when buying a movie 


camera. CU discusses these points and gives ratings of 27 cameras 


OVIE equipment, like other photo- 
M graphic equipment, is going up in 
price. While no general deterioration is 
visible in the stocks now on dealers’ 
shelves, it is inevitable that shortages 
of materials and the use of substitutes 
will soon affect the market. There’s no 
way of knowing in advance how the sub- 
stitutions will affect quality, but it’s 
hardly likely that the changes will re- 
sult in improvement. 


WHAT AND HOW TO BUY 


8mm. and 16-mm. sizes are 
both in common use for amateur movies. 
The 8-mm. size is much cheaper in ini- 
tial cost and operating cost alike, and 
is entirely satisfactory for ordinary home 
use. 16-mm. is best suited to educational 
or other large audience work. 

Lens and Mount: Fixed focus, single- 
lens cameras are satisfactory for most 
amateur work, but they require sup- 
plementary lenses for titles and close- 
ups. Standard lens mounts, with thread 
mounts which permit wide interchange 
of lenses, are most satisfactory. 

For the advanced amateur who wants 
quickly interchangeable lenses of dif- 
ferent focal length, cameras with three- 
lens turrets are available. 

For outdoor work on bright days, an 
£:3.5 lens is satisfactory. But to ex- 
tend the working range to cloudy days 
and indoor shots, particularly with 
Kodachrome, it is best to get a lens with 
an opening of f:2 or larger. 

Finder: Open and closed types are 
both common. Of these, the closed or 
“spyglass” type is far more satisfactory. 

Speed: 16 frames per second (f.p.s.) 
is normal operating speed. Slower 
speeds are good for photographing slow 
motions which are to be speeded up for 
projection, or for trick effects. 32 to 
64 f.p.s. gives slow motion effects, and 


Size: 


is useful for study of motion or for 
taking pictures from moving cars or 
boats. 


Single exposures are useful for ani- 
mation titling, comic strips, &c., but 
are seldom used by most amateurs. 

Film capacity and loading: 8-mm. 
cameras, which use “double eight” film, 
have a normal capacity of 25 ft.; 16-mm. 
cameras take 100 ft. of film. Both have 
about four minutes’ projection time. 
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Most cameras are “hand-loaded.” In 
a “magazine-loading” camera, loading is 
accomplished simply by slipping a maga- 
zine into place. There are disadvantages 
to magazine cameras: higher cost of 
camera and film and film in magazines 
is not universally available. 

In the following ratings of movie 
cameras, the machines are divided into 
quality groups, with machines placed in 
order of value per dollar in each group. 
Ratings are based on expert examina- 
tion by CU’s consultants—not on tests. 


8-MM. CAMERAS 


SINGLE LENS, HAND LOADING 








Excellent 


Filmo Sportster 8 (Bell & Howell 
Chicago). $80.00 with 
Taylor-Hobson {:2.5 lens. Four speeds, 
16 to 64 fps. Fixed focus. Closed 
finder. Device for making single ex- 
posures. A “Best Buy.” 

Cine-Kodak Model 60 (Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y.). $69.85 with in- 
terchangeable Kodak Anastigmat {:1.9 
lens in focusing mount. Single speed, 16 
f.p.s. Open finder. 


Good 


Filmo Companion 8 (Bell & Howell Co.). 
$57.00 with interchangeable Bell & 
Howell {:3.5 lens. Four speeds, 8 to 32 
f.p.s. Fixed focus. Closed finder. De- 
vice for making single exposures. A 
good buy at the price. 

Revere 88 (Revere Camera Co., Chicago). 
$52.50 with Wollensak {:2.5 lens; $72.50 
with Wollensak £:1.9 lens. Five speeds, 
8 to 32 f.p.s. Fixed focus. Closed finder. 

Cine-Kodak Model 25 (Eastman Kodak 


Co., 
interchangeable 


Co.). $43.75 with Kodak Anastigmat 
f:2.7 lens. Single speed, 16 f.p.s. Fixed 
focus. Open finder. 
Fair 
Revere 88 (Revere Camera Co.). $38.50 


with Wollensak {:3.5 lens. Otherwise same 
as Revere 88 above, but lens places it in 
this category. 


Cine-Kodak Model 20 (Eastman Kodak 


Co.). $30.50 with Kodak Anastigmat 
£:3.5 lens. Single speed, 16 f.p.s. Fixed 
focus. Open finder, 





Poor 
Keystone K-8 (Keystone Manufacturing 
Co., Boston). $31.75 with Wollensal 
£:3.5 lens; $41.50 with Wollensak £:2.5 


lens, in non-focusing mounts. $64.95 with 
Wollensak {:1.9 lens in focusing mount. 
Three speeds, 12 to 48 f.p.s. Closed finder. 
Poor design and construction. 





THREE-LENS TURRET TYPE 





Excellent 


Filmo Aristocrat (Bell & Howell Co.). 
$125.95 with Taylor-Hobson {:2.5 lens. 
Four speeds, 16 to 64 f.p.s. Fixed focus. 
Closed finder. Hand loading. 

Bolex H-8 (American Bolex Co.. 
283 with Meyer {:1.5 lens. 
8 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. 
finder. An excellent machine, but over- 
priced, and unnecessary for most amateur 
work. Hand loading. 


Good 


Revere 99 (Revere Camera Co.). 
with Wollensak {:2.5 lens. Five speeds, 
8 to 32 f.p.s. Fixed focus. Closed 
finder. Similar to Revere 88 listed under 
“Good” in the Single Lens, Hand Load- 
ing cameras above. Hand loading. 


NYC). 
Five speeds, 
Closed 


77.50 


Fair 
Cine-Perfex Double-8 (Candid Camera 
Corp., Chicago). $69.50 with Wollensak 


f:2.5 lens. Four speeds, 8 to 64 f.p.s. 
Fixed focus. Closed finder. Magazine 
loading. 





MAGAZINE LOADING, 
SINGLE LENS 


Excellent 


Magazine Cine-Kodak 8 (Eastman Kodak 
Co.). $101.50 with interchangeable 
Kodak Anastigmat {:1.9 lens. Four 
speeds, 8 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. 
Closed finder. Excellent but overpriced. 


16-MM. CAMERAS 


SINGLE LENS, HAND LOADING 


Excellent 


Filmo 70-E (Bell & Howell Co.). $123.50 
with Taylor-Hobson {:2.7 lens, fixed focus; 
$114.50 with same lens in focusing mount; 
$145 with Taylor-Hobson {:1.9 lens in 
focusing mount. Four speeds, 8 to 64 
f.p.s. Closed finder. 

Cine-Kodak Model K (Eastman Kodak 
Co.). $81.50 with Kodak Anastigmat 
{:1.9 lens. Two speeds, 8 and 16 f.p.s. 
Focusing mount. Open finder. 

Victor Model 3 (Victor Animatograph 
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Corp., Davenport, Iowa). $73.70 with- 
out lens. Variety of lenses available, in 


fixed focus or focusing mounts. Five 
speeds, 8 to 72 f.p.s. Open finder. 
Fair 
Cine-Kodak Model E (Eastman Kodak 


Co.). $42 with Kodak Anastigmat £{:3.5 


lens; $67.72 with Kodak Anastigmat 
{:1.9 lens. Three speeds, 16 to 64 f.p.s. 
Fixed focus. Closed finder. Design 


awkward; rather clumsy to handle. 

Keystone A-3 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). $42.50 
with Wollensak £:3.5 lens; $74.50 with 
f:1.5 lens. Three speeds, 12 to 48 f.p.s. 
Fixed focus. Closed finder. 

Keystone A-7 (Keystone Mfg. Co.). $52.50 
with £:2.7 lens; $78.50 with f:1.5 lens. 
Seven speeds, 12 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing 
mount. Closed finder. 





THREE-LENS TURRET TYPE 


Excellent 





Filmo 70 DA (Bell & Howell Co.). $217.60 
with Taylor-Hobson {:2.7 lens; $223.50 
with Taylor-Hobson {£:1.5 lens. Seven 


speeds, 8 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. 
Closed finder. Hand loading. 


Victor Model 4 (Victor Animatograph 
Corp.). $100.50 without lens. Variety 
of lenses available in fixed focus or 


focusing mounts. Five speeds, 8 to 72 
f.p.s. Open finder. Hand loading. 
Filmo Auto Master (Bell & Howell Co.). 
$247 with Bell & Howell £:1.9 lens. Five 
speeds, 16 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. 
Closed finder. Magazine loading. 


Bolex H-16 (American Bolex Co.). $283 
with Meyer Primoplan {:1.5 lens; $295 
with Leitz Hektor Rapid f:1.4 lens. Five 


speeds, 8 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. 
Closed finder. An excellent machine, but 


overpriced and unnecessary for most 
amateur work. 

Cine-Kodak Special (Eastman Kodak 
Co.). $445.50 with Kodak Anastigmat 
f:1.9 lens. Two-lens turret. Five speeds, 
8 to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. Open 
finder. An excellent camera, with many 
special features, but overpriced and un- 


necessary for most amateur work. 





MAGAZINE LOADING, 
SINGLE LENS 


Excellent 


Filmo Auto Load (Bell & Howell Co.). 
$141.50 with Taylor-Hobson 
Four speeds, 8 to 32 f.p.s. 
Closed finder. 

Filmo Auto Load Speedster (Bell & 
Howell Co.). $158.50 with Bell & How- 
ell £:1.9 lens; $160 with Taylor-Hobson 
f:1.5 lens. Five speeds, 16 to 64 f.p.s. 
Otherwise similar to Auto Load, above. 

Magazine Cine-Kodak 16 (Eastman 
Kodak Co.). $119.80 with Kodak 
Anastigmat {:1.9 lens. Three speeds, 16 
to 64 f.p.s. Focusing mount. Open finder. 
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£:2.7 lens. 
Fixed focus. 


Footballs 


. . « of good quality bought for “just kicking around" 


needn't cost as much as balls used in official games. 


Here are ratings of 33 balls ranging from $1 to $9 


ow much you need spend for a 
H good football depends or should 
depend) on how it will be used. Balls 
used in official games—high school, col- 
lege or professional—have different re- 
quirements to meet than the balls used 
for “just kicking around.” 

CU tested footballs in several price 
ranges from $1 to $9.25. Tests showed 
that while the $9 balls more nearly 
meet requirements for use in official 
games, for “just kicking around” the $5 
balls are about as good, And the higher 
quality balls in the lower price ranges 
are almost as satisfactory. The 
showed some overlapping in quality be- 
tween the price ranges. 

A football used for “just kicking 
around”—and the majority of balls are 
sold for this purpose—needs a good 
bladder which will hold air pressure of 
13 pounds; a leather cover, preferably 
top grain; and a good lining which 
will help maintain shape. The seams 
should be sewn in such a way that the 


tests 





* Have you seen “The Con- 
sumer’s Pledge” now being 
distributed throughout the 
nation by the Consumer Divi- 
sion of the Office of Price 
Administration? Consumers 
Union has been teaching the 
substance of the pledge—to 
“buy carefully,” to “waste 
nothing’—for six years, is 
teaching it now more effec- 
tively than ever. With intel- 
ligent buying a national need, 
you could hardly give your 
friends a more useful, more 
important Christmas present 
than a CU Gift Membership. 
And when you give CU you 
give 64 presents in one! See 
page 299 for details on enter- 
ing Gift Memberships at the 
low Christmas Season Rates. 











stitches will be hidden when the ball 
is inflated, and will make no bumps. 
Lock stitch is preferable to chain stitch. 

A football used in an official game, in 
addition to these qualities must have a 
finish good enough to resist scuffing of 
the leather and construction which will 
guarantee maintenance of the ball’s shape. 

All balls should conform pretty 
closely to official specifications for size, 
shape and weight. Just how much devi- 
ation from these specifications—estab- 
lished by the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Ass’n—should be permitted is dif- 
ficult to determine, Even in official games, 
a ball which is slightly “off’ may be 
used if the referee decides the discrep- 
ancies aren’t too great. 

And strict conformity to official re- 
quirements is even important in 
balls for ordinary use. Therefore, in its 
ratings CU allowed some leeway for 
deviations, but gave extra points to balls 
which conformed to specifications. 


less 


TEST RESULTS 


Most of the balls tested tended to be 
short on circumference and long on 
length. But, more important than dis- 
crepancies in length and width are devi- 
ations in weight, since both heavy balls 
and light balls are hard to handle. 

CU’s tests showed that balls selling 
for around $1 did not have the charac- 
teristics necessary for a_ satisfactory 
football, and were really little more than 
toys. Out of eight brands in the dollar 
class _ tested only two made of 
leather; the other six were made of 
rubber with a surface pressed to resem- 
ble the pebble grain of football leather. 

In all cases the linings of these balls 
were thin, the stitching exposed, and 
the general construction raised doubt 
as to whether the balls could last long 
under normal usage. Only one ball 
weighed as much as it should (14 to 
15 ounces), four weighed less than 10 
ounces, and the rest varied between 10 
and 14 ounces. In general, buy $1 balls 
only for children under 10 years. 

$2 balls as a group showed bettex 
conformity to standard size and weight, 
and, among some of the brands, better 
construction. The Spalding Youngstar 
and Reach Youngstar selling at $2.50 
were about as good as the Spalding 
Special and Reach Special at $3. The 
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former balls conformed closely to stand- 
ard specifications, were lock stitched and 
well constructed. On the other hand, the 
rubber Rawling ball, selling at $2.25, 
the split leather Peerless Banner 
at $1.98 were not much better than the 
general run of $1 balls. 


and 


The greatest quality 


and conformity to size and weight speci- 


overlapping in 


fications was found in the $2 and $3 
balls. In the $3 group the lowest quality 
ball. Alex Taylor Playground, was not 


much better than the higher quality $1 
balls. On the hand, the best in 
the $3 class, Sears’ Official Conference 


other 


and Ward's Carl Snavely, were almost as 
good as the best of the $5 balls and even 


slightly better than the Sears’ Official 
\-Pert at $5.89. 
Among the $5 balls CU found only 


one which did not conform to weight 


requirements. The two top balls in this 


group, Spalding Fighting Irish and 
Reach Fighting Irish were as good as 
the general run of $9.25 balls, except 
for the superior finish on the higher 


priced balls. 
The $9 balls were generally well con- 


structed and were in all respects the 
best balls tested. Their high quality. 
however, didn’t indicate longer lasting 


power so much as finer appearance re- 


sulting from better tanning and finish- 
ing. If that’s want, the balls 
are worth the money, but for “just kick- 


balls offer a 


what you 
ing around” the $5 much 


better buy. 


HOW CU TESTED 


Two samples of each ball (except in 


the $1 class) were tested for conformity 


te standard size and weight, for con- 
struction. strength of leather or rubber 


covering. type and number of linings. 
type and closeness of stitching, method 
of attaching bladder to ball, lace hole 
inserts, method of lacing. and general 


all-round and construction. 


These 


rating the 


appearance 
factors were all considered in 
balls. 

Each price group was rated separately 
and comparisons were made within these 
groupings balls 


which seemed to fall into either the class 


However. individual 
above or the class below were compared 
with the balls in Such 
overlapping is indicated in the ratings 


these classes. 


below. 


Best Buys 


footballs of the “Accept- 
able” list are judged to offer the best value 
for the 


details see listing under “Acceptable” below. 


The following 


money. in the order given. For full 


Sears’ Official Conference Cat. No. 
420. $2.79 plus postage. 

Ward's Carl Snavely Cat No.—5503 
$2.79 plus postage. 


Spalding Youngstar. $2.50 
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A FOOTBALL ELEVEN 


about to be tested for tensile 


strength and resistance to abrasion 


Reach Youngstar. $2.50 
Spalding Fighting Irish. $5. 
Reach Fighting Irish. $5 


Acceptable 


In order of quality within each price class 


without regard to price) 


$9.25 CLASS 


Spalding Official (A. G. 
NYC). $9.25. 


fications for 


Spalding & Bros., 
Did not meet official speci- 
short 


circumterence in axis 


and length. Lock stitched: good general 
construction. Seams well hidden. 
Wilson Official (Wilson Sporting Goods 


Co.. Chicago). $9.25. Did not meet off 
circumference in 


Lock stitched ; 


construction. Seams 


cial specifications for 


short axis and length. 


good general well 
hidden 

Reach Official (A. J. 
Ditson, NYC). $9.25. 


cial specifications for 


Reach, Wright & 


Did not meet off- 
circumference in 


short axis and length. Lock stitched; 
good general construction. Seams well 


hidden. 


$5 CLASS 


Spalding Fighting Irish (A. G. Spalding 
& Bros.) 
heations tor 
Lock stitched; 
Seams hidden. 
the $9.25 balls 

Reach Fighting Irish (A. J. Reach, Wright 
& Ditson). $5. Did not official 


$5. Did not meet official speci- 


circumference in short axis. 
good general construction. 


Comparable in quality to 


meet 





circumference in short 
stitched; good 

Seams hidden. 

to the $9.25 balls. 
Official X-Pert Cat. No. 2410 
(Sears-Roebuck). $5.89 plus postage. Did 
not meet official specifications for circum- 
short 


specifications for 
axis. Lock 
struction. 


general con- 
Comparable 
in quality 


Sears’ 


ference in axis, and tended to be 


slightly heavy. Lock stitched ; good gen- 
eral construction. Seams hidden. 
Wilson Official Prep School (Wilson 


Sporting Goods Co.). $5. Did not meet 


olhcial specifications for circumference in 


short axis, length, and weight. Lock 
stitched; fairly good construction. Seams 


hidden but not as well as in balls above. 
Peerless Banner (Peerless Sporting Goods 


Co., NYC). $4.95. Met official specitica- 
tions for size, but was heavy. Chain 
stitched; fair construction. 

Alex Taylor Official Gridiron (Alex 


Taylor & Co., 
ofhcial 
short 


NYC). $5. Did not meet 
specihcations tor circumterence in 
stitched ; 
Directions call for 


axis and length. Chain 


fair construction. 


10-pound inflation which is lower than 


standard pressure 


Goldsmith All American (P. Goldsmith 


& Sons, Cincinnati). $5. Did not meet 
oficial specifications for circumference 
in short axis and length. Tendency 
towards lightness. Chain stitched: fair 


construction. 


$3 CLASS 


Sears’ Official Conference Cat. No. 
(Sears-Roebuck). 
Did not othecial 
circumference in short axis. 


2420 


$2.79 plus postage. 
meet specifications tor 


Lock stite hed; 


good construction. Seams hidden. Com- 
parable to best $5 balls. 
Ward’s Carl Snavely Cat. No.—5503 


(Montgomery Ward). 


One sample was a bit long and _ the 


$2.79 plus postage. 


other did not meet specifications for 
circumference of short axis. Lock stitched: 


} 


fairly good construction. Comparable to 


best $5 balls. 
Reach Special (A. J. Reach, Wright & 
Ditson). $3. Did not meet official speci- 
circumference in short axis 


Lock stitched: 


hidden. 


fications for 
and length. 


good 


con- 
struction. Seams 
Spalding Special (A. G. Spalding & Bros.). 
$3. Did not 
for circumference in 
length. 


meet official specifications 
short axis and 
Lock stitched; good construction. 
Seams hidden. 
Davega Intercollegiate 
Radio, Inc.. NYC). $2.99. Did not meet 
official specifications for circumference in 
short axis and length. 


Lock 


(Davega-City 


Tendency towards 


lightness. stitched; fairly 


good 
construction. 
Peerless Banner (Peerless Sporting Goods 


Co.). $2.95. Met official specifications 
for size, but one sample was too heavy 


and the other too light. 
fairly 
Wilson 


Goods Co.). 


Chain stitched; 
construction. 

(Wilson Sporting 
Did not meet official 
circumference in 
Light. 
construction. 


good 
Scrimmage 
$2.50. 
specifications for 
axis and length. 
fairly good 
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short 


Chain stitched: 





Goldsmith All American (P. Goldsmith & 
Sons). $3. Did not meet official speci- 
fications for circumference in short axis 
and length. A little too light. Chain 
stitched; fairly good construction. 

Alex Taylor Official Playground (Alex 
Taylor & Co.). $2.65. Did not conform 
to specifications for circumference in 
short axis and length. Weight was below 


what one would expect from a ball of 
this price. Its general low quality and 
low weight made this ball comparable 


to low quality $2 and high quality $1 


balls. 
$2 CLASS 


Spalding Youngstar (A. G. 
Bros.). $2.50. One-eighth 
than official specifications 
otherwise satisfactory. Lock stitched; 
good general construction. Seams hidden. 
This ball was almost as high in quality 
as the Spalding $3 ball. 

Reach Youngstar (A. J. Reach, Wright & 
Ditson). $2.50. Did not official 
specifications for circumference in short 

Lock stitched: good general con- 

struction. Seams hidden. This ball was 

almost as high in quality as the Reach 
$3 ball. 


Spalding & 
inch longer 
allowed but 


meet 


axis. 


Davega Scholastic (Davega-Radio City, 
Inc. NYC). $1.94. One sample was 
light and fell short of official specifications 
for circumference in short axis, other 
samples _ satisfactory. Chain _ stitched; 


fairly good construction. 


Ward’s Jim Crowley Cat. No.—5501 
(Montgomery Ward). $1.79 plus_post- 
age. Did not meet official specifications 


for circumference either in long or short 


Lock stitched. Though 


axis or in weight. 


leather was thick, general construction 
was only fair. 

Rawlings (Rawlings Mfg. Co., St. Louis). 
$2.25. Did not meet official specifica- 


tions for circumference in short axis and 


length. Made of rubber. General con- 
struction, while better than that of $1 
rubber balls, was not so good as that 


of balls above. 

Peerless Banner (Peerless Sporting Goods 
Co.) $1.98. Did not meet official speci- 
fications for circumference in short axis 
and length. Weight was below what one 
would expect from a ball of this price. 
The ball was comparable to high quality 
$1 balls. 


The balls listed below (in order of qual- 
ity) were poorly constructed, did not con- 
form to official size and with one exception 
were below the weight necessary for satis- 
factory use. They should be purchased only 
to serve more or less as toys for children 
under 10. 


Ward’s Marathon Cat. No.—5517. 98¢ 
plus postage. Weight satisfactory. 
Sears’ Official Prep Cat. No.—2415. $1.39 


plus postage. 
Wilson All Star. 
Rawlings. $1.65. 
Davega Varsity. 99¢. 
Peerless Banner. %8¢. 
Spalding No. 166. $1. 
Goldsmith All American. 
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$1.35. 


79¢. 


FM Radio-Phonographs 


Frequency Modulation, now out of the experimental stage, is 


the biggest thing in radio this 
tive all-round value of 6 FM 


ayor Edwin H. Armstrong, whose 
M name has become almost synony- 
mous with FM or Frequency Modula- 
tion, did not invent it. What he did do 
was just as important. 

As the foremost student of the FM 
system, he extracted it from the byways 
of radio theory and perfected it to a 
point where it was commercially sound. 

As the champion of its virtues, he 
went to the mat with the Radio Corp. of 
America, which tried to keep FM buried. 

He has won the fight with RCA, and 
with numerous other opponents and 
skeptics as well. As far back as 1935 
he was demonstrating FM experimentally 
to meetings of radio engineers. He built 
his own personal FM transmitter across 
the Hudson from New York City at an 
outlay of $50,000. In between times he 
fought it out in Washington for legal- 
ization of FM broadcasting. 

As a result of Major Armstrong’s ef- 
forts, the radio industry is right now 
passing a new milestone in its history. 
Last year only a few manufacturers had 
introduced FM sets. Now the stores are 
full of them, genuine and _ imitation, 
good and bad. 

Philco has its own version, not based 
on Major Armstrong’s basic patents and 
not as efficient as if it were (see August 





W hat Is FM? 


BYvEN when there is a pause in the pro- 

gram of a broadcasting station, the 
station's radio signal is still reaching your 
set (you can see that the tuning eye re- 
mains closed). In this condition the radio 
signal (known as the carrier) is technically 
described as being unmodulated. The 
moment the announcer starts speaking, the 
corrier is said to be modulated. Modula- 
tion thus means that the radio signal is 
being affected in some way so as fo con- 
vey sounds fo the receiver. 

The regular broadcast signals are modu- 
lated in strength—thot is, the carrier is 
made stronger or weaker than normal in 
the sounds that the microphone picks up. 
This is known as amplitude modulation. 
You could also call it AM for short. 

FM stations are modulated in frequency, 
or number of waves per second—that is, 
the carrier frequency is made higher or 
lower than normal (say, 42.8 megacycles 
per second), while strength remains con- 
stant. Thus, Frequency Modulation or FM. 











year. CU reports op the rela- 


radio-phonograph combinations 


Reports for analysis of Philco’s FM). 
Several manufacturers use the Armstrong 
system but have let basic deficiencies 
creep in (Freed-Eisemann and Espey). 
RCA-Victor, presumably still offended, 
offers no FM set. But some 15 manufac- 
turers have jumped on the bandwagon 
with announcements of FM radio-phono- 
graph combinations for 1942. Not all have 
actually come through with the models 
as yet. And even those models currently 
in production are hard to get.’ For the 
factories are way behind on orders. 
Whether your own interest in FM can 
be more than academic depends pri- 
marily on where you live. As shown on 
the accompanying map, most of New 
England is covered by FM transmitters 
and so are many of the major metro- 
politan areas throughout the country. 
FM’s coverage, in fact, is really more 
impressive than it looks. It leaves out 
most of the nation’s area but it takes 
in most of the nation’s population. And 
it is probably safe to say that within 
the next two years FM will be available 
to virtually everybody—unless construc- 
tion and installation of FM equipment 
are held up by the defense program. 


ARE FM SETS GOOD BUYS? 


Assuming that FM broadcasting sta- 
tions exist in your area, and that you 
want a new radio, the big question is: 
are the FM sets now being offered good 
buys? 

On the whole, the answer would prob- 
ably have to be no. On the basis of tests 
just completed by CU technicians, it ap- 
pears that the FM buyer has to pay a 
premium for what he gets. CU would 
still recommend waiting a year or so, as 
it did last year. 

On the other hand, there are many 
more sets to choose from now than there 
were a year ago, less chance that what 


‘Although orders for CU test samples 
were entered at various stores as early 
as August, by October only the six models 
rated in this issue had been delivered; 
CU hopes to be able to report on 9 more 
in January: two Ansleys, another Macy's 
(Espey), Crosley, GE, Magnavox, Philco, 
Scott, Stromberg-Carlson. The following ra- 
dio-phonograph combinations with FM have 
been announced but the models to date have 
not been made available: Admiral, Farns- 
worth, Recordio (Wilcox-Gay). 
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FREQUENCY MODULATION STATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
Commercial FM _ stations already in operation are represented by solid circles; 


Sfations nou being constructed, by shaded circles. The Size of the circle corresponds 


total area satisfactorily covered by the station. However, in some directions 


M ill be 


fo the 


the actual coverage greater than indicated and in other directions, less, 


depending on the terrain 


you buy will soon be made obsolete by off at radio stores depending on the par- 


new developments. If you feel that you ticular brand involved. Such a discount 
must have I Vi right away. and if you was also offered by the so-called dis- 
follow the ratings below. vou can buy with count houses. However, make sure—es- 


some confidence pecially when purchasing from a dis- 


Among the “Best Buys” discovered in count house—to get free service in your 
the tests. the Zenith 12H689 was 


over - all including 


out- home during the 30-day manufacturers 


standing: quality guarantee period, 
phonograph performance was high, and 
the list price was comparatively reason 
able. If a discount is available on the 
Zenith, it becomes a really excellent buy. 

The best all-round product, regardless 
of price, was the $370 Philharmonic 
Futura K-1, whose performance on broad- 
cast was outstanding. It also used one 
of the 


changers tested and was best as to tone 


most satisfactory of the record 
quality. 

If you are willing to wait, an economi- 
cal investment at the present time would 


be an FM adapter for use with your 
present radio. In homes more than 25 
miles from a city, reception of regular 


broadcast stations is often spoiled by 


static. If there is an FM station not more 
than 50 miles away (or even more if there 
are no mountains in between), you will 
get staticless reception even in Summer. 
And an FM adapter will almost surely 
improve the tone of your radio 

While Cl 
or net prices, actually all but Lafayette, 
Vacy’s and 
available at a cut price on the retail 


market. In New York City 


it was still possible to get 25% to 40% 
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quotes manufacturers’ list 


Philharmonic radios are 


October in 


It's a good idea to do this at any time, 
but it’s a “must” under present condi- 
tions. For CU’s tests disclosed that many 
manufacturers are shipping their radios 
in inoperative condition, apparently in 
their rush to meet back orders. 

In this back to the 
days of the early twenties, when no one 


respect, radio is 
could expect to hear a new radio play 
after it had been removed from the pack- 
ing box and plugged in. 
radio in 


Delivery of a 
bad order nowadays, however, 
does not reflect inferior materials or bad 
construction nearly so much as just plain 
lack of inspection. Material substitutions 
have not noticeably affected quality. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 
There are several things you can check 
on (and if everything is not in good order 
make sure that you return the set or have 
In an expensive FM combina- 
If you 
loud 


speaker with volume control off, you will 


it fixed). 
tion, no hum should be audible. 
put your ear right next to the 
probably hear just a little hum; but if 
you can hear that hum in a quiet room 
while sitting as near to the radio as you 
will, the 

Test 
“on the nose” 
FM station 
dicator. If you can get a clearer tone 
that little 


the dealer’s serviceman will 


radio should be rejected. 


radio on FM by 


preferably to a 


ever 


your tuning it 


weak 
according to the tuning in- 
by tuning away from spot a 
(or a lot). 
radio. 
study the 
plenty of 


have to adjust the 
Make 


earefully. and 


sure vou directions 


take 


getting acquainted with your set. 


time in 
If you 


unpack it yourself, make sure to remove 





ALL-ROUND BEST 


. « » of the FM combinations tested was this $370 Philharmonic Futura K-l 
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or completely loosen all bolts holding 
down the chassis and the phonograph 
turntable. (The bolts are there only for 
protection during shipping.) 

careful, you will 
that is, 


nearest 


If you want to be 


“ground” the radio connect a 


wire from the steam or water 
pipe to the ground post. That will make 
it impossible for someone to receive a 
shock accidentally from the record player 
or other exposed part of the set. 

The FM receiver will probably need a 
special aerial. The usual one, while of 


some use, may not be satisfactory. If 


you live near an FM transmitter, how 
ever, you do not necessarily have to in- 
stall an outside FM aerial. 


before going to the expense and bother 


In any case, 


of doing that, try to use your present 
aerial or attach two pieces of wire 5% 
to 6 feet long, one to each FM antenna 
(The 5'4-ft 


stations near the bottom end of the dial 


post. length would favor 
and the 6-ft. length would favor the top 
of the dial.) 

Lay out the pieces flat on the floor. 
one to the right. one to the left. Then 
tune to an FM what 


results vou get 


station and see 


If the results are completely satisfac 
leave the two wires 
is solved. If 


you can’t or don’t want to leave the wires 


tory and you can 
spread out, your problem 
this way. you can trv to rearrange them. 
possibly by tacking them against the back 
of the they 
stay at least one foot apart, especially 
at the far 

If the results now are not completely 
outside FM 


Instructions for installing one 


radio. But make sure that 


ends. 
satisfactory, an antenna is 


indicated. 
are given in the accompanying picture. 


TUNING IN 


In tuning FM receivers, it is even more 
important than on the regular broadcast 
band to tune in “on the nose” to get the 
best possible quality and noise suppres- 
sion. To help accomplish this, some kind 
of visual tuning indicator is desirable. 

The usual thing is a tuning eve. But 
the Zenith improves on this with a tuning 
meter. On all stations it stops at the 
same point (the center) and no tuning 
back and forth to catch the best spot is 
required, as with a tuning eye. 


Two of the FM tested had a 
known as “squelch,” a special 


radios 
feature 
built-in circuit which deafens the radio 
to the static encountered in tuning from 
station to station. The device works ex- 
cept when you happen to tune to a short 
wave therapy machine or the like; the 
result then is a terrible noise. 

The ratings accompanying this report 
are based on both tests and specifications 
of the radios. CU tests were performed 


in a special soundproof booth, using what 
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AN FM AERIAL 


properly placed, improves reception 
tremendously, Look for the highest spot 
on top of or near your building where 
you can erect the longest piece of two by 
four lumber available. Nail to the top of 
this piece a two by two wooden crossbar 
ll to 12 ft. long. 
to © ft. of a weatherproof} twisted-patr 
cable 
crossbar down to your radio: 
not to cut the 
wire. Attach the split end of the 


T-wise to the crossbar. and attach 


Split open the last % 


long enough to reach from the 
be careful 
rubber insulation around 
each 
cable 
the other end to the FM antenna posts 
on your radio. The cable can be han- 
dled and fastened in any way short of 
driving a_ nail Vake 
that the crossbar does not point in the 


direction of an important FM broadcast 


through it. sure 


station, since the aerial is least sensitive 
in that direction 


amounted to a small, controlled broad- 
cast station to which the radio was tuned. 
The 


length and strength, and the “program” 


“station” was adjustable as to wave 
consisted of a single tone whose pitch 
and loudness could be varied. 

In the testing, the transmitted tone is 
picked up by the radio and comes out 
of the loudspeaker. Its strength is meas- 
ured by means of a microphone and a 
meter calibrated in loudness units; its 
or lack of distortion—is list- 
visually on a 


pureness- 
ened to and observed 
cathode-ray oscilloscope. 


Changing the tone of the transmitter 


from very low pitches to very high, the 
ability of the 
radio and its loudspeaker to produce the 
whole range of tones. 


technician can note the 
The radio which 
reaches both to the very high pitches 
and the extremely low ones has the bet- 
ter tone, other things being equal. Simi- 
larly, the radio which can produce a 
louder pure tone is said to have a greater 
undistorted vélume. 

Decreasing the strength of the trans- 
mitted wave, a point is eventually reached 
at which the radio is not sensitive enough 
to pick up the station. That point 
read off on the dials of the transmitter 
is a sensitivity of the 
Similarly, other important char- 


measure of the 
radio, 
acteristics of each radio-phonograph com- 
bination were measured and scored, 
For the tone test of the phonograph 


portion, a standard test record (Victor 
84522) was played. This record con- 


sists of a single tone whose pitch changes 
gradually from 10,000 cycles at the be- 
The 
of the dif- 
ferent pitches and the loudness of the 


ginning to 30 cycles at the end. 
relative loudness and clarity 
needle hiss and motor hum were meas- 


ured to determine the merit of the phono- 


graph. 
All sets tested were for a-c only. 
Universal (ac-de) radios usually sacri- 


fice volume and tone; in order to use an 
a-c ridio on d-e, electricity inverters must 
be purchased. 

The ratings below are in the order of 
ovetT all Nearly 


excelled respect 


estimated value. every 


radio others in some 


Unless you are especially interested in 
a particular feature as described in the 
ratings. the order of listing should serve 
as a good buying guide. 

(A full report on record changers, with 
ratings of leading types and makes, will 
appear in an early issue of the Reports.) 


Best Buy 


The following radio offered the best value 
For full details see listing 
under “Acceptable” below: 
Zenith 12H689. $250, list. 

Also see 


for the money. 


rating of Pilot below. 


Acceptable 


(In order of over-all quality without regard 
to pric e) 
(Philharmonic 


Philharmonic Futura K-1 


Radio Co., NYC). $377.50. (Sold by fran- 
chised dealers and by mail.) Matched 
walnut Cromwell cabinet. No shelf space 


for records. Cabinet workmanship and de- 
sign excellent. Webster-Rauland De Luxe 
tuning dials in top 
excellent. 
Extremely high 
General Elec- 


which is 


mixer-changer and 
under lid. Tone 
treble controls 


Bass and 
excellent. 
Used the 


chassis, 


tones excellent. 


tric JFM-90 
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FM: Pro & Con 


T? help you decide whether or not to 
buy a set equipped with FM, here's a 
check list of the main advantages and dis- 
advantages at the present stage of de- 
velopment. 


Advantages: 


1. FM suppresses static, whether natural 
or man-made. 

2. On FM there is no interference be- 
tween stations (you don't get whistles 
and you don't receive two programs 
simultaneously). 

3. FM permits a wider range of tone 
(i. e., better fidelity). 

4. FM stations offen broadcast pro- 
grams not available on the regular broad- 


cast band. 


5. If you are buying a new and expen- 


sive radio anyway, it's a good idea fo get 
one equipped for FM as insurance against 
obsolescence. FM is certain to make rapid 
strides in popularity. Unless the war stops 
production of receivers. and transmitters 
for a long period, a large radio without 
FM will be as obsolete as a Model T Ford 
in a few years. 


Disadvantages: 


1. Present FM sets are comparatively 
expensive. Prices should go down as pro- 
duction stabilizes and the novelty wears 
off. 


2. There is little choice of programs at 
the present time. 


3. Radio repairmen are little acquainted 
with FM and may not be able to serv- 
ice the FM portion of your radio satis- 
factorily when the occasion arises. 








separate and is installed by Philharmonik 
for $60 in their old non-FM models. No 
indicator on FM. On_ broadcast 
band excellent selectivity (variable) and 


tuning 


whistle (“birdie”) elimination, but poor 

telegraph signal rejection. Six mechani 

cal push-buttons on FM but none on 
broadcast. Built-in FM antenna but no 
broadcast _ loop. Tubes inaccessible 

Choice of cabinets at higher prices. Only 

radio tested with no shock hazard at 
record player. 

Pilot 206 (Pilot Radio Corp., Long Island 
City, N. Y.). $395, list. Mahogany (choice 
of walnut). Adam cabinet. Excellent de 
sign and good 
front: shelf space for records. General 
Industries C125L changer in top under 
half-lid. Good tone but not a very flexible 
tone control system and a somewhat ex- 

Highest 

undistorted volume among radios tested. 


FM had make the 


radio noiseless while tuning between sta- 


workmanship. Doors in 


cessive noise level on records. 
“squelch” circuit to 


whistle 
Standard short 
wave band. No built-in FM antenna. 
Eight mechanical push-buttons to tune 
both FM and broadcast. Rather low cur- 
rent consumption, 


tions. On 
(“birdie”) 


broadcast poor 
elimination. 


Provisions for plug- 
ging in a home recorder and a micro 
phone. Basic cabinet model is_ the 
Regency 203, $310, list which should be a 
“Best Buy” at the 40% discount offered 
in some stores. 

Lafayette Concerto TC-295 (Lafayette Radio 
Corp., NYC). $264.50. Mahogany Sher- 
wood cabinet. Doors in front; shelf space 
for records. Poor cabinet workmanship 
and design. Seeburg Model J changer in 
top under lid. Since some choice is 
available in Lafayette radios, the Seeburg 
Model B changer should be specified. 
Tone excellent on FM and phonograph; 
on broadcast, measurement showed tone 
distortion which the average ear may not 
be able to distinguish, especially because 
of the otherwise excellent tone quality. 
Extremely high tones excellent. 
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Poorly 


operating treble control. Excellent bass. 
Model tested had bad hum. Low un- 
distorted volume but very high maximum 
volume (with distortion). Poor 
(“birdie”) elimination. 


whistle 
No push-buttons 
and no built-in FM antenna. 
rent consumption. 


High cur- 

Impossible to turn 
volume off completely on FM. On model 
tested, tuning mechanism was defective. 
Also available in a choice of cabinets, 
and without any cabinet. The basic models 
are TC-312 in mahogany and TC-299 in 
modern walnut, at $229.50. The complete 
radio without any cabinet and without a 
record changer is TC-287 at $137.50. 

Zenith 12H689 (Zenith Radio Corp., Chi- 
cago). $250, list. Walnut cabinet. Shelf 
space for Model B 
changer in retractable drawer. Large, 
high ratio tuning dial for easier tuning, 
but while this is of advantage on short 
waves, the advantage was offset by poor 


records. Seeburg 


mechanical construction (excessive play). 
Fairly good tone except on broadcast, mea- 
surement of which showed distortion which 
the average ear may not be able to dis- 
tinguish. Very low noise on record; good 
tone control system. The best FM tuning 
indicator of all the radios tested. Two 
limiters, but only two-gang tuning. On the 
broadcast band sensitivity rather poor, but 





Tone Quality 


THE following list of radios is in esti- 
mated order of tone quality alone: 

Philharmonic Futura K-1. 

Pilot 206. 

Freed-Eisemann 52-L. 

Lafayette Concerto.’ 

Zenith 12H689. 

Macy's 2111 (Espey). 


1See description in ratings 





Macy’s 2111 (R. H. 








good whistle (“birdie”) and telegraph 
signal elimination. Standard short wave 
band. No FM _ push-buttons but six 
broadcast push-buttons. Built-in FM 
antenna and rotatable broadcast loop. Low 
current consumption. Sample tested was 
delivered with completely inoperative FM. 
Zenith is not available in “modern” fur- 
niture. Models 12H695 and 12H696 are 
“period” cabinets and use the same chassis 
as above. 


Freed-Eisemann 52-L (Freed Radio Corp., 


NYC). $310, list. Mahogany (or walnut) 


Hepplewhite cabinet. Doors in front; 
no shelf space for records. Garrard 
RC30A changer in top under lid. Sepa- 


rate FM and broadcast dials permitting 
switching from one to the other without 
retuning. Despite a special high-frequency 
loud-speaker, FM fidelity not good due to 
deficiency in extremely high tones. Good 
bass but bass control relatively ineffec- 
tive. Higher than average noise level on 
records. FM had “squelch” circuit to 
make the radio noiseless while 
between stations. 


tuning 
However, squelch on 
model tested did not operate on an out- 
side FM aerial. On broadcast band, excel- 
lent sensitivity but poor whistle (“birdie”) 
elimination. Standard short wave band. 
No push-buttons and no built-in FM 
antenna. High current consumption. Radio 
tested had a defective broadcast tuning 
mechanism which a radio repairman found 
impossible to adjust so that it would work 
perfectly. Also available in a modern 
cabinet as model 53 in which the Web- 
ster-Rauland De Luxe record changer is 
supplied. 

Macy & Co., NYC). 
$120. This radio has been discontinued 
by Macy’s, but is sold under various other 
private brand names such as Fairmont and 
Bloomingdale’s Lexington for approxi- 
mately the same price. It is made by the 
Espey Mfg. Co., NYC. One way to recog- 
nize an Espey radio is to look at the 
extreme upper right-hand corner of the 
tuning dial for the letters E.M.C. This 
particular radio may be identified by the 
fact that it has 11 tubes 

the tuning eye and rectifier). 
walnut cabinet. 


(including 

Modern 
Excellent cabinet work- 
manship but poor design of cabinet. No 
shelf space for records. Erwood changer 
and tuning controls in top under lid. 
Minimum acceptable tone on broadcast 
with just sufficient bass. FM fidelity 
was not significantly better than broad- 
cast fidelity in that the important 
extremely high tones were not in evidence. 
Volume lower than others tested but ac- 
ceptable for a small apartment. On broad- 
cast band there was a little distortion; also 
poor selectivity; however, good whistle 
(“birdie”) elimination. No push-buttons 
on FM, six on broadcast. No built-in loop 
antenna for broadcast or FM reception. 
Tubes accessible for checking. Low cur- 
rent consumption. Model was delivered 
completely inoperative; this was exchanged 
but next sample had a defective tuning 
mechanism and record changer. The tun- 
ing mechanism was repaired by a Macy’s 
serviceman but the record changer was 
not repaired satisfactorily. 
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FM ADAPTERS 


The adapters below are listed in what 
CU believes to be order of excellence on 
the basis of technical information and 
preliminary tests. The Meissner appears 
to be a “Best Buy” due to its low price and 
technical specifications and _per- 
formance, 


General Electric JFM-90 (General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.). $59.50, list. Six 
mechanical push-buttons. No tuning indi- 
cator. Model 12 in imitation book cabinet 
is believed to be identical to the JFM-90. 

Meissner 9-1047 (Meissner Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Carmel, Ill.). $44, list. Available at 
radio supply houses for about $28. No 
volume control on the adapter; however, 





good 


in the great majority of cases, the volume 
control on the radio itself can be 
to adjust loudness. 

Stromberg-Carlson 505H_ (Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y.). 
$72.50, list. This is a complete FM table 
receiver with its loudspeaker but 
with provision for plugging it into a large 
non-FM set to take advantage of the better 

likely to be provided by a 
large cabinet. The volume control of the 
adapter loudness, 
not that of the large radio to which it 
may be attached. See comment on volume 
control under Meissner above. 

CML (Communication Measurements Lab- 
oratory, NYC). About $32. Excellent 
tuning indicator. Tone control. 

Stewart-Warner. An FM adapter has been 
announced by this company, but to date 
CU has received no information on it. 


used 


own 


low tones 


governs ouly its own 





% Have you read about the 
“War Against Waste,” the 
government-sponsored drive 
to conserve America’s re- 
sources by getting America’s 
consumers to be more intelli- 
gent buyers and users? For 
six years Consumers Union 
has been the rallying point 
for pioneer fighters in the 
“War Against Waste”; now— 
weekly, monthly, yearly—it is 
doing its job better than ever. 
A CU membership, this year 
of all years, is a perfect Christ- 
mas gift. Your friends can’t 
afford to miss it any more 
than you can! See page 299 
for details on entering Gift 
Memberships at the low 
Christmas Season Rates. 
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Record Albums 


CU offers, for record-buyers who seek guidance, ratings of 


recently-issued classical, hot jazz and American song albums, 


based on the recommendations and comments of seven consu/#- 


ants. With some notes on the record industry in general 


N Last year’s Christmas Buying Num- 

ber of the Reports CU for the first 
time published critical evaluations of rec- 
ord albums. At that time we pointed out 
how subjective such evaluations must 
necessarily be. For when it comes to 
phonograph recordings, authorities differ 
on just about every point: the character 
of the composition, the quality of the 
performance, and the technical merits 
of the recording itself. 

But we also stressed the need for 
critical appraisals of recordings—be- 
cause, in quality and value, records vary 
as widely as any other product, and be- 
cause the opinions and suggestions of 
qualified experts provide a useful guide 
for persons who lack either the oppor- 
tunity or expertness to make their own 
comparisons. 

All this still holds for the more exten- 
sive recommendations of record albums 
which CU presents this year. And CU’s 
qualification still holds, too; if your own 
taste differs from the experts’, by all 
means follow your own inclinations. 

This year CU asked seven experts to 
submit recommendations of the best of 
recent offerings in the way of classical, 
popular and American song albums. Al- 
bums concerning which there was marked 
agreement among the consultants have 
been given special ranking. Such choices, 
for the majority of record-buyers, should 
be “Best Buys.” 

Comments 
mended albums in each case are taken 
entirely from what the consultant or con- 
sultants recommending the album had to 
say about it. 

Three companies spread-eagle the rec- 
ord industry: RCA Victor (a subsidiary 
of the Radio Corp. of America), Colum- 
bia Recording Corp. (a subsidiary of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System) and 
Decca Records. And with regard to clas- 
sical recordings, Victor and Columbia 
almost completely dominate the field. 

Besides the major companies, there are 
a few independent firms but their produc- 
tion accounts for only a small percentage 
of the total record output. There is Mu- 
sicraft, which specializes in old music, 
and is now going in for bargain records 
(Masterpiece) sold through the Whelan 
drugstore chain. Keynote, another inde- 


accompanying the recom- 


pendent, specializes in folk song re- 
cordings, 

Two other companies, Gamut and 
Timely, have issued a number of excel- 
lent vocal, piano and chamber music re- 
cordings within recent years, but now 
seem to have dropped out of the picture 
almost entirely. 

Certain interesting developments have 
taken place in the record industry during 
the past year. Probably most important, 
from the point of view of the consumer, 
was the reduction of prices from the 
$1.50-$2 range to a standard price of $1 
for a 12-inch record and 75¢ for a 10-inch 
record. This action was followed by an 
enormous jump in sales, not only of re- 
cordings, but also of radio-phonograph 
combinations. Something of a new mass 
market was created for 
cordings. 


CONCENTRATION ON CLASSICS 


classical re- 


With an eye to this market, the major 
companies have concentrated during the 
past year on recordings of the standard 
symphonies—Beethoven, Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, &c. The companies seem to feel 
that the many people who are buying 
records for the first time will choose 
classics as foundations for their 
musical libraries. Thus recordings of the 
old standbys are “good box office.” 

There is another reason for the large 
number of standard classics being con- 
tinually recorded. 


these 


Surveys have shown 
that members of the general musical pub- 
lic, if they have to choose between a 
superb interpretation of a classic in a 
mediocre recording and a routine inter- 
pretation magnificently recorded, 
choose the good recording. Consequently, 
record companies are replacing old re- 
cordings, well performed but poor tech- 
nically, with new versions which reflect 
the technical advances made in the past 
few years. 

Some experts feel that the general 
technical quality of recordings has re- 
cently been on the decline. More proc- 
essing flaws can be found—surfaces are 
rougher, eccentric spindle holes and 
swishing noises are more frequent. The 
factors that make recordings generally 
bad are poor orchestra balance, lack of 
proper room resonance, poorly chosen 
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breaks at the end of a side—or a com- 
bination of all three. 

As far as the quality of playing sur- 
faces is concerned, Columbia records 
seem to give off less noise than Victor 
records. This is achieved, apparently, by 
the use of materials which have a lower 
inherent noise level. But the same feature 
makes it difficult to produce perfect rec- 
ords; the slightest flaw in the stamper 
matrix comes out on the finished record 
as an annoying swish. Victor surfaces, on 
the other hand, have a higher inherent 
noise level which often covers up minor 
flaws which show up in the stamper 
matrices, 

In general, “bargain” records, such as 
those sponsored by the National Commit- 
tee on Musical Appreciation and sold 
through newspapers, are not good in- 
vestments. The playing. surfaces don’t 
compare favorably with those of major 
companies’ recordings, and the quality 
of the performances and recording va- 
ries considerably. There are a few ex- 
cellent recordings, such as the NCMA’s 
Cesar Franck Symphony, which are “Best 
Buys” at almost any price. But before 
you buy any bargain records, listen to 
them carefully to be sure they are worth 
even the lower price. 

The new Federal tax on records and 
increasing costs of materials are raising 
the possibility of price rises which might 
counteract the recent price cuts. The in- 
dustry has not yet decided whether the 
tax should be absorbed or passed on to 
the consumer. It seems most likely that 
the companies will absorb the tax, use 
slightly inferior materials, and allow 
prices to remain at their present levels 
(but New York retail dealers are now 
charging $1.05 for records formerly $1: 
$2.62 for $2.50 albums; $3.67 for $3.50 
albums, &c). 

The ratings below have been compiled 
from the recommendations submitted by 
The comments 
those 


CU’s seven consultants. 
accompanying each album are 
made by the consultant who 
mended the work or, in some cases, are 


recom- 


a synthesis of the comments of several 
consultants. 

Prices given are, in most cases, list 
prices. 





* If you’re looking for an un- 
usual, inexpensive Christmas 
present—you can give your 
friends 52 issues of Bread & 
Butter, CU's exciting news 
weekly, for little more than 
the cost of a good Christmas 
card! See page 299. 
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Best Buys 


(Recommended by two or more consultants) 


Beethoven Quartet in C-Sharp Minor, 
Opus 131; played by the Budapest String 
Quartet (Columbia; five 12-inch records, 
$5.50). Four of CU's seven consultants 
considered this work one of the definitely 
superior issues of the past year. The 
music is considered by many as Bee- 
thoven’s supreme achievement in cham- 
ber music, the quality of the recording is 
excellent, and the Budapest Quartet’s 
performance has sense and sobriety. 

Brahms Concerto No. in B-Flat Major 
for Piano and Orchestra; played by Horo- 
witz (piano) with Toscanini and the NBC 

Symphony Orchestra (Victor; six 12- 

inch records, $6.50). Excellently recorded 

and interpreted; this issue should rank 
with the finest of 

Three of CU’s 

this work. 


concerto recordings. 


consultants recommend 


Acceptable 


(In alphabetical order 


Bach “The Wise Virgins”’—Ballet Suite 
(Arr. Walton); played by William Walton 
and the Sadler’s Wells Orchestra (Vic- 
tor; two 12-inch records, $2.50).  In- 
cludes such excerpts from Bach cantatas 
as Sheep May Safely Graze and Herzlich 
tut mich verlangen. 

Barber Essay for Orchestra; played by Eu- 
gene Ormandy and _ the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra (Victor; one 12- 
inch record, $1). A tightly knit, mag- 
nificently dramatic work. Both record- 
ing and performance are “tops.” 

Beethoven Symphony No. 3; played by 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra (Victor; seven 12-inch records, 
$7) and by Walter and the New York 
Philharmonic (Columbia; six 12-inch 
records, $6.50). Here are two recordings 
of the Eroica, one of Beethoven’s greatest 
symphonies. Neither is completely satis- 
factory. The Toscanini version is, in the 
opinion of one of CU’s consultants, one 
of those sublime, heaven storming con- 
ceptions, but the recording, made in an 
NBC studio during an actual broadcast, 
suffers from audience noises, bad side- 


breaks, poor balance and lack of roon 
resonance. On the other hand, the re 
cording of the Walter performance is 
considered more than adequate with good 
depth and resonance. But Walter's per- 
formance is less stirring than Toscanini’s. 
The buyer will have to decide between 
the two versions on the basis of which 
drawbacks he minds least. 

Beethoven Symphony No. 5; played by 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra (Victor; four 12-inch records, 
$4.50). The Fifth Symphony, that corner- 
stone of every musical library, is here 
presented in an unforgettably intense and 
dramatic interpretation, though the _re- 
cording is someWhat inferior. 

Beethoven Symphony No. 6 (“Pastoral”); 
played by Walter and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic (Victor; five 12-inch records, 
$4). A warmly vital reading; an ex- 
cellent buy. 

Beethoven Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra in D-Major; played by Szigeti 
(violin) and Walter, conducting (Co- 
lumbia; five 12-inch records, $5.50). This 
version is superior to both the Kreisler 
and the Heifetz-Toscanini 
interpretation: the recording, 
good, dates from 1932-1933. 

Beethoven Missa Solemnis; played by 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor; twelve 12-inch records, 
$13). Outstanding. 

Bloch Schelemo, Hebrew Rhapsody for 
Cello and Orchestra; played by Feuer- 
mann (cello) with Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (Vic- 
tor; three 12-inch records, $3). One of 


versions in 
though 


the greatest works ever written for cello 
and orchestra. A stunning performance. 

Brahms Symphony No. 4; played by Kous- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra (Victor; five 12-inch records, $5). 
Outstanding. 

Brahms Double Concerto for Violin, Cello 
and Orchestra; played by Heifetz (violin) 
Feuermann (cello) with Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
(Victor; four 12-inch records, $4.50). Ex- 
cellently recorded and interpreted. 

Brahms: A Song Recital by Lotte Lehman 
(Columbia; three 12-inch records, $3.50). 
Mme. Lehman’s superlative command of 
expression and instinctive feeling make 
this set a treasure. 

Chabrier “Espana Khapsody”; played by 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
(Columbia; one 12-inch record, $1). 
Beecham makes an exciting experience of 
this music, particularly in his illumina- 
tion of its ingenious musical details. 

Debussy “La Mer”; played by Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(Victor; three 12-inch records, $3.50). 
The recording captures a maximum of 
the full tone color of the orchestra. 

Grieg Peer Gynt Suite No. 1; played by 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
(Columbia; two 12-inch records, $2.50). 
The sonority and wealth of tonal detail 
are almost unbelievably good. 

Handel Concerti Grossi No. 1 and No. 5; 
played by Herman Diener and the Berlin 
Collegium Musicum Orchestra (Victor; 
four 12-inch $4.50). Notably 
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records, 


excellent performances, played with splen- 
did precision and fine, warm tone quality. 
Handel “The Faithful Shepherd”—Suite; 
played by Beecham and the London Phil 
harmonic (Columbia; three 12-inch rec 
ords, $3.50). A matchless 


The recording is a model for tonal rich- 


performance. 


ness, fidelity, and correct balance of 
high and low tones. 

Roy Harris Symphony No. 3; played by 
Koussevitsky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (Victor: two 12-inch records, 
$2.62). You need this to know what is 
happening in American music. 

Haydn Symphony No. 104; 


Beecham and the London 


played by 
Philharmoni 
(Columbia; three 12-inch records, $3.50). 
Beecham’s warm, vivacious treatment of 
the score is faithfully reproduced. 
Mozart Symphony No. 39 in E-flat; played 
Philhar- 


(Columbia; three 12-inch records, 


by Beecham and the London 

monic 

$3.50). Authentic to the last detail; ex- 
cellent recording. 

Mozart G-Minor; 


played by Beecham and the Lordon Phil 


Symphony No. 40 in 


harmonic (Columbia; three 12-inch rec 
ords, $3.50). Carefully rendered. 

Mozart Clarinet Concerto in A; 
Reginald Kell 
Sargent and the London Philharmonic 
(Victor; four 12-inch records, $4). Kell 


shapes the lovely outlines contrived by 


played Dy 
(clarinet) with Malcolm 


Mozart with abundant sensitivity and a 
comprehensive mastery of his instrument 
Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 3 for Piano 
and Orchestra; played by Rachmaninoff 
Ormandy and the Phila- 
Orchestra (Victor; 
Excellently 


(piano) with 
delphia 


five 12-inch 


Symphony 
records, $5). 
recorded and interpreted. 
Ravel “La Valse”: Choreographic Poem; 
played by Monteux and the San Francisco 
Orchestra (Victor; two 12- 
$2.50). This Ravel item 
replacement of 


Symphony 
inch records, 
is a worthy 
early records with the Paris 


Monteux’s 
Symphony 
Orchestra, no longer obtainable. 
Shostakovitch Symphony No. 1 in F Major; 
played by Rodzinski and the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra (Columbia; four 12- 
inch records, $4.50). The music is terse, 
grim, sardonic, but not too hard on con- 
servative ears. Fine interpretation. 
Shostakovitch Symphony No. 5, Opus 47; 
played by Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra (Victor; six 
12-inch records, $6.82). Probably the most 
representative work of this young Russian 
composer. Stirring performance. 
Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 
(“Pathetique”) ; played by William Furt- 
waengler and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Victor; six 12-inch records, 
$6.50). Superb recording. Superior to 
the recording by Stokowski and the All- 
American Youth Orchestra (Columbia). 
Tschaikowsky Concerto No. 1 for Piano 
and Orchestra; played by Horowitz 
(piano) with Toscanini and the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra (Victor, four 12- 
inch records, $4.50). Unless you have 
special tastes for certain performers, this 
version can replace all other versions. 
Vaughan-Williams Fantasia on a Theme 
by Thomas Tallis; played by Sir Adrian 
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Boult and the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
(Victor; two 12-inch records, $2.50) and 
by the Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
(Decca; two 12-inch records, $1.50). Con- 
tains some very beautiful string music. 
Both interpretations are excellent: Boyd 
Neel has a somewhat warmer string tone, 
but the Boult 
nically. 


recording is better tech- 


THE MIDNIGHT SPECIAL 


ond othe uUTHERm PR ” 


VICTOR RECORDS 


AMERICAN SONG 





Talking Union; sung by the 


Blitzstein 


Cershwin’s 


Best Buys 


Recommended by two or more consultants) 


Vidnight Special and Other Southern 


Prison Songs; sung by Huddy Lead. 
better (Leadbelly) and the Golden Gate 
Quartet (Victor; four 10-inch records, 
$2.10). Leadbelly is an outstanding folk 
singer of America. Album includes Mid- 
night Special, Pick A Bale of Cotton, and 
4labama Bound. With notes by Alan 
Lomax, authority on American folk songs. 
Almanac 
Singers (Keynote; three 10-inch records, 
$2.75). Six original labor songs set to 
traditional blues, ballad tunes and_hol- 
lers. Unpolished but highly effective per- 
formances popular with union men and 
women. 


Acceptable 


(In alphabetical order) 


“No For An 
Answer” three 10-inch and 
two 12-inch records, $5.75). This Blitz- 
stein opera must be listed with Gersh- 
win’s “Porgy and Bess” among notable 
American operatic works. 


Selections from 
(Keynote; 


Selections from “Porgy and 
Bess”; sung by Anne Brown, Todd Dun- 
can and Eva Jessaye Choir with Alex- 
ander Smallens and the Decca Symphony 
Orchestra (Decca; four 12-inch records, 
$4.50). These records have all the charm 
and authentic flavor one would expect 
from singers who were in the original 
Broadway production. 


Smoky Mountain Ballads; collected by 


John A. Lomax, featuring a variety of 
native artists (Victor; five 10-inch records 
$3.15). A gamey collection of Southern 
folk ballads recorded in the field. In- 
cludes notes by Mr. Lomax. 
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17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


I enclose $ for which please enter 
Gift Memberships for the following 
(check whether || with or —!| without 
Bread & Butter: see page 299 for 
Christmas Season rates): 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


| Check here if one of the member- 
ships entered above is your own 


renewal. 
* 


I enclose $ for which please send 
Bread & Butter for one year to the 
following (see page 299 for Christmas 
Season rates): 


NAME Say ee ee ee 
ADDRESS POT Ter Tree 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


NAME . 
ADDRESS 


(Unless instructed to the contrary, all 
Gift Memberships will start with the 
new 1942 Buying Guide issue, appear- 
ing early in December; and Bread & 
Butter Gift Subscriptions will start with 
the December 25th issue. A Gift Card 
in your name will be sent in all cases.) 
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CU BOOKS for GIFTS 


Here is a check list of CU publi- 
cations that make useful and inex- 
pensive gifts—particularly at the 
special prices to CU members. 

Check the books you want and 
return this order form with your 
remittance. If you attach names 
and addresses of people to whom 
you want the books sent, we will 
send them for you with a card 
bearing your name. Be sure to 
indicate which books you want to 
go to which people. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU COOK. “The 
book of the month, so far as I am con- 
cerned ... By careful use it should be 


possible to effect notable reductions in ex- 
penditures for food, and at the same time 
John T. Appleby 


Post. 
$2.75 at bookstores—S$1.50 to CU members. 


to secure better food.’ 
Washington dD. C 


GOOD HEALTH & BAD MEDICINE 


by Dr. Harold Aaron. Dr. Walter C. 
Alvarez, of the Mayo Clinic, says this 
book 


cine chest in every home.” 
$3 at bookstores—S1.50 to CU 
OUR COMMON AILMENT by Dr. 
Harold Aaron. “A swell little book,” says 
Paul de Kruif. It provides an intelligent 
approach to the treatment of constipation 
and discusses, by brand names, the laxa- 
tives for which Americans spend millions 
of dollars annually. 


$1.50 at bookstores—Sl to CU members. 


WINES & LIQUORS. Chis report, 


published December 1940, contains ratings 


based on laboratory and taste tests) of 
many brands of imported and domestic 
whiskies, gins, brandies, rums, cordials, 


imported and domestic wines. 
Pocket-size, paper bound, 160 pages—S0¢. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER. 
Look Before You Cook, Wines & Liquors, 
Good Health & Bad Medicine, Our Com 
mon Ailment (the four books described 
above)—all four for only $3. 


} YOUR MARRIAGE by Dr. Norman E. 
Himes. A book of practical advice— 
authoritative and completely up-to-date. 
Covers those psychological, economic and 
social aspects of marriage so often disre- 
garded, 
$3.75 at bookstores—S$2 to CU members. 
[}] HOW TO BUY FURS. This pamphlet, 
specially prepared by CU, helps you to 
get the most fur value for your money. 
A unique Fur Information Chart tells you 
about 70 different kinds of furs. 


40 pp. mimeographed—S0¢. 


NAME 





“should be found alongside the medi- | 


members. | 





COLUMBIA RECORDS 


HOT JAZZ 





Best Buy 


(Recommended by two consultants) 


Louis and Earl (Columbia: four 10-inch 
records with notes, $2.62). These are 
reissues of the notable collaboration in 
1929 of Louis Armstrong’s trumpet and 
Earl Hines’ piano. Includes Weatherbird, 


a duet, and West End Blues, one of the 


most poignant of all jazz records. 


Acceptable 


(In alphabetical order) 


Bessie Smith Album (Columbia: six ten- 
$5.24). The f 


the Blues is heard with a 


inch records, Empress of 
variety of ac- 
companists, notably Louis Armstrong, Joe 


Smith, and James P. Johnson. An indis- 


pensable collection for any jazz library. 
The Duke ‘Columbia; four 10-inch rec- 
ords with critical notes, $2.62). Eight 
glowing sides from Duke Ellington's 


“Golden period”—1932—1933. 


Hot Trumpets (Columbia; four 10-inch 
records with notes, $2.62). Characteris- 
tic trumpet and cornet solos by Bix 


Beiderbecke, Red Nichols, Muggsy Span- 
ier, Joe Smith, Louis Armstrong, Red 
Allen, Cootie Williams and Buck Clayton. 


The 


brass 


best of 
players 


the old and the hot 
in a thumping cavalcade, 


new 


Louis Armstrong and His Hot Five (Co- 
lum bia; 
$2.62). 
powerful 


four 10-inch records with notes, 
Armstrong’s 


uncommercial 


Contains 
and 


most 
records, 





CU Has 
Speakers In 
Most Cities 


RICES are rising, qual- 
The 
members of your women’s 
club, P.T.A., lodge or trade 
would like to 


ity is changing. 


union know 


what they can do about it. 


CU has organized a corps 


of consumer leaders who 
can help them arrive at an 


answer. 


CU has close to 100 speak- 


ers, one in almost every 
state, in most big cities and 
in many small ones. We will 
gladly put you in touch with 


the CU speaker nearest you. 


Write today for further 
information. Tell us the 
nature and size of your 


audience. 














defense efforts. . 


W hat possibilities exist for holding it off? 


the need. 


About /t?"’ 





CU Reports on Inflation 


"t | NFLATIONARY price rises and increases in the cost of living,” said President Roosevelt 
in a special message to Congress last July, ‘are today threatening to undermine our 

. . We face inflation unless we act decisively and without delay.” 
Four months have passed since the President gave that warning. What has happened in 
that time? How real is the threat of inflation now? What forces are contributing to it? 


The staff of Consumers Union, in collaboration with the National Lawyers Guild, has just 
completed a careful analysis of the problems presented by inflation. Now available as a 
16-page booklet, the study answers the questions raised above and many more like them. 
It examines the Emergency Price Contro/ bill as a means of combatting inflation, and 
evaluates a number of anti-inflation measures which have been proposed in recent months. 

We believe that there is an urgent need for an understanding of what the threat of 
inflation actually is and what is being done about it. This new booklet is intended fo fill 


CU members can get copies from the CU offices, 17 Union Square West, New York City, 
ot 10¢ each, or 5¢ in quantities of five or more. Ask for “Inflation: What Can We Do 








CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


INDEX TO VOLUME SIX 


OF CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS 


The listing of contents that follows covers the issues of the Reports from January to November 
1941 (the December Buying Guide issue is not included here; 





Pages included in the issues of Vol. Six 


February 29 56 y 1Th9 
March 57-84 Auaqust 197 
Apr 85.112 eptember 225 
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All page numbers are printed in bold type 
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Reports on subjects in bold included ratings 
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Perfumes, 122 
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Shaving preparations, 236 
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Toba pipe, 206 
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Tomato catsup, 46; correc, 118 
Natural, FDA, 137 
Tomato juice, vitamin C, 64 
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Towels, bath, 7: !abor, 27 
Toys, science sets, 288 
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222 
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You Can Cut Your Income Tax 


. . . in several ways if you take advantage of certain 


legal options before the end of this year. Here's how 


NCOME taxes are going to be very 
I rough on the average man’s pocket- 
book next year. Rates are up, exemp- 
tions are down. And right now is the 
time to start thinking about the tax you 
will have to pay in March. If you take 
action before December 31, 1941, you 
can do several things to minimize your 
tax payments. 
There is nothing 
procedure. 


illegal about this 
The law provides certain op- 
tions that afford tax savings—if you take 
advantage of them. It is both lawful and 
economical to You are, in fact, 
simply wasting money if you don’t avail 
yourself of these options. 


do so. 


TAX SAVING HINTS 


1. Most people report their income on 
a cash that is, they don’t keep 
books. If you follow this course, then 
can deduct certain from 
your taxable income, provided you pay 
them before the end of the year. These 
expenses must be essential for carrying 


basis; 


you expenses 


on your trade, business or profession. 
They must be “ordinary and necessary” 
expenses such as business trips, labor 
union dues, membership fees in profes- 
sional societies, fees for obtaining em- 
ployment, &c. 

You may sometimes find it advanta- 
geous to borrow money so that these 


paid. The interest 


the loan should, of course, 


expenses can be on 
be appreciably 
savings made from estab- 
deductions. 


less than the 
lishing the 


If you have made any loans that 
appear to be completely or partially 
worthless, then deduct the loss from 
your taxable income. But you must 
establish the loss with a _ reasonable 
degree of certainty, otherwise the gov- 
ernment will question the item. It is not 


necessary to sue to establish your loss 





No Room 


ONSUMERS Union's annual Financial 

Statement, ordinarily published in the 
November issue of the Reports, has been 
withheld from this issue for lack of space 
arising from the unusual number of tech- 
nical reports. It will appear in the Janu- 
ary issue, along with the tabulation of 
answers to CU's 1941 membership ques- 
tionnaire. 











November, 1941 


on a loan, if you can prove that it is 
uncollectible. 

Write to your debtor at once and use 
this correspondence as part of the proof 
that the If you keep 
books, you must actually charge off or 
write down the loan; otherwise the gov- 
ernment will not allow the loss to be 
deducted. 


loan is worthless. 


3. You can deduct the interest paid on 
installment purchases from your taxable 
if you make sure that the inter- 
est charges are clearly separated from 
the actual cost of the merchandise. For 
instance, if you purchase a car for $850, 
of which $50 is interest, you cannot de- 
duct this interest simply by making 10 
installment payments of $85 each. But 
if you have }t written into your contract 
that you are making 10 payments of $80 
each plus $5 interest, you can deduct the 
entire $50. 

4. Use this same principle if you have 
made loans on your insurance policies. 
You cannot deduct the interest the 
loan unless you actually go through the 
procedure of paying it to the company. 
If you let the company add the interest 
to the amount of the loan, it is not de- 
ductible. Consequently, if you have a 
$1,000 loan on which are paying 
interest, it will pay to borrow the 
$50 for a few days and pay the interest 


income, 


on 


you 


o% 


to the company. After the loss is estab- 
lished, you can borrow $50 more from 
the insurance company to repay the $50 


that you used for the charge on the in- 
terest. 


There are many options with re- 
spect to security transactions which, if 
used before December 31, 1941, will 


bring the small investor tax savings. But 
this phase of the law is too complicated 
for a We refer you to 
“How To Save on Your Income Tax,” in 
the November 194] issue of Your /nvest- 
ments, publication of the American In- 
vestors Union (copies of this issue can 
be ordered through CU at each). 
It tells you what to do about your securi- 
ties so that you can maintain the strength 
of your portfolio while minimizing your 
taxes. 

Early in 1942 the Reports will carry an 
article telling in detail what to do about 
your 1942 income tax return. 
while, the points made above may 
you money on your return—if you take 
action before the end of 1941, 


summary here. 


50¢ 


Mean- 
save 








|} tion, its 





* Have you read about the 
“War Against Waste,” the 
government-sponsored drive 
to conserve America’s re- 
sources by getting America’s 
consumers to be more intelli- 
gent buyers and users? For 
six years Consumers Union 
has been the rallying point 
for pioneer hghters in the 
‘War Against Waste’; now— 
weekly, monthly, vearly—it is 
doing its job better than ever. 

A CU membership, this year 
of all years, is a perfect Christ- 
mas gift. Your friends can’t 
eliced to miss it any more 
than you can! See page 299 
for details on entering Gift 
Memberships at the low 
Christmas Season Rates. 














Statement of the Ownership, Management, 

Circulation, Etc., Required by the Acts of 

Congress of August 24, 1912. And March 3, 
1933 


Reports published monthly 
for October 1, 1941. 


Of Consumers Union 


at Albany, New York, 


New York | 

New York j ** 
Notary Public in 
aforesaid, personally 
Dexter Masters, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor ot the Consumers Union Reports, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in Section 537, Postal 
aws and Regulations, printed on the -reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Consumers Union of United 
States, Inc., North Broadway, Albany, N. Y.; 
Editor, Dexter Masters, 17 Union Square West, 
New York City; Managing Editor, None; Busi- 
ness Managers, None. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by 
name and address must be and 
immediately thereunder the names and ad 
stockholders owning or holding 
more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor 
porated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 
Consumers Union of United States, Inc., North 
Broadway, Albany, N a non-profit organiza- 
tion, the principal officers of which are: Colston 
:. Warne, president; Arthur Kallet, director; 
William M. Malisoff, vice-president; Dexter Mas- 
ters, secretary; Bernard J. Reis, treasurer; all at 
17 Union Sq. W., New York City 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None 
DEXTER MASTERS, 

Eprror, 


9th day 


STATE OF 
COUNTY OF 
and for the 
appeared 


Before me, a 
State and county 


a corpo ra- 
statec 
also 
dresses of 

r cent of 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


of October, 1941. 
SIDNEY SHAINWALD, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1943.) 
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The Buying Guide issue of 
the Reports ° is com pact 
enough to fit- into pockets 
and handbags (actual size: 
#1 x 64 inches and about | 
inch thick). A complete in- 
dex makes it the readiest-to- 
use shopping companion you 
ever saw. 

Here are just a few of the 
hundreds of subjects you 
will find covered — with 
thousands of brand ratings 
—in the new 1942 Buying 
Guide issue: 


@ CANNED FRUITS 

@ CANNED VEGETABLES . 
@ FLOUR 

'@ DENTIFRICES 

@ DEODORANTS 


@ PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS 


@ SOAPS 

@ LINIMENTS 

@ UNDERWEAR 

@ SKIS 

@ USED CARS 

@ KNITTING YARNS 

@ MEN'S SUITS 

@ REFRIGERATORS 

@ FISHING EQUIPMENT 
@ GARDENING 

@ CARBON PAPER 

@ GELATIN 

@ STOCKING SAVERS 
@ FLUORESCENT LIGHTS 
@ KITCHEN KNIVES 

@ VITAMINS & MINERALS 
@ ICE CREAM MIXES 

@ LINOLEUM 

@ PERFUMES 

@ PORTABLE RADIOS 

@ BEDSPRINGS 

@ MATTRESSES 

@ CANNED SOUPS 

@ WOMEN’S SLIPS 

@ FATS & OILS 

@ TOYS 

@ FABRIC FINISHES 

@ VANILLA 


and mor needed 
BETTER THAN EVER! 


The 1942 Buying Guide Issue 
of Consumers Union Reports 


@ 384 PAGES 


@ BRAND NAME RATINGS OF SEVERAL THOUSAND PRODUCTS 
@ NEW, UP-TO-DATE BUYING GUIDANCE 
@ CONVENIENT POCKET SIZE 


BETTER because each year, as CU grows and its experience increases, the 
Buying Guide gains in richer, fuller, more useful buying guidance. Each year, 
since 1937, as the Buying Guide has gone to press, we have considered it a 
good job well done. But each year, as the result of better equipment; more 
tests; more knowledge (from your letters) of the kind of information you 
want and need—the good job has become a better job. We give you the new 
1942 Buying Guide confidently. 


MORE NEEDED because now, more than ever before, it is vitally impor- 
tant for consumers to get the most out of their money—and the job has never 
been harder to do! The new Buying Guide will help you find your way in 
the bewildering world that the marketplace has become under the impact of 
shortages, new taxes, rising prices and wavering quality. 

The new Buying Guide issue supersedes all previous Guides and all ratings 
carried in the Reports up to the present. In addition to bringing previously 
published material together into one compact volume, the new Guide revises 
and brings up-to-date much of that material and offers additional information 
never before published. 

If you’re planning to give CU memberships to your friends for Christmas 
(as several thousand CU members do every year) you'll be glad to know that 
we will start them with this big new 1942 Buying Guide issue. Your friends 
will receive their copies of the Guide on or just before Christmas day . . . 
earlier if you so instruct us... 
as the giver. 

If your membership expires with this issue of the Reports, send in your 
renewal promptly so that you will have the new Guide in time to put it to 
work on your Christmas buying. 

Maybe we're biased when we get on this subject, but we can’t think of 
much you could give for so small a cost that would be as friendly, as useful 
and as long-lived a present as a membership in CU. And we know of no 
better introduction to your organization than this new Buying Guide issue, 


CU’s biggest single job. 


along with a handsome gift card naming you 


SEE CENTER PAGES FOR DETAILS OF ENTERING GIFT MEMBERSHIPS 
OR YOUR OWN RENEWAL —AT REDUCED CHRISTMAS RATES 





